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BY HENRY M. PUTNEY. 


John and Nancy (Franklin) Briggs, 
the parents of the subject of this 
sketch, were of that class of sturdy 
and ambitious working people, who, 
finding themselves unable to overcome 
the difficulties that surrounded them 
in their homes in the old world, have 
had the courage to seek among stran- 
gers in this country a chance to im- 
prove their condition. They were 
factory operatives at Bury, Lancashire 
county, England, where their son, 
James F., was born, October 23, 1827. 
They were intelligent, fairly educated, 
and able to command there such com- 
forts and privileges as are within the 
reach of the best class of skilled work- 
ing men of the British Isles, but the 
reports of broader opportunities and 
better returns for industry and skill in 
America, induced them, in January, 
1829, to emigrate, and after a rough 
voyage of more than seven weeks 
they landed with their small property 
and son in Boston, March 4. Going 
direct to Andover, Mass., the father 
found employment in a woolen factory 
there ; but soon after accepted a better 
position in Saugus, and a few months 
later removed to Amesbury, where the 
family lived until 1836. In the fall of 
that year Mr. Briggs, in company with 
two brothers, purchased a woolen mill 
at Holderness, now Ashland, N. H., 
and having established his home near 
by, commenced business on his own 
account in the manufacture of woolen 
cloths. 


The mill was small, the capital in- 
vested in it very limited, and the few 
operatives were mostly members of 
the proprietors’ families. Among them 
was the boy James, then a lad nine years 
of age, who had begun, before the re- 
moval from Massachusetts, to contri- 
bute to the support of the family by 
working with his father in the mill. 
For the next five years he was con- 
tinuously employed in the factory ; 
but his leisure time was devoted to 
books, and with the help of his parents, 
who were disposed to give him every 
advantage in their power, he acquired 
a fair elementary education. The fac- 
tory, upon which the resources of the 
family depended, had prospered dur- 
ing the time, and, at the agé of four- 
teen, the boy’s ambition was gratified 
by his being sent one term to the 
academy at Newbury, Vt., and subse- 
quently to Tilton. His expenses at 
these institutions were paid from his 
earnings in the mill; but being an ex- 
pert operative, able to take the woo} 
from the fleece and convert it into 
finished cloth, he earned enough to 
meet his bills one or more terms every. : 
year until 1848, when he arranged to 
take another important step toward 
the goal of his youthful ambition 
(which was to become a member of 
the bar), by entering the law office of 
Hon. Wilham C. Thompson, at 
mouth, as a student. But before this 
plan could be carried out great’ afflic- 
tions, which would have forever dis 
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couraged most young men, fell upon 
the family. Business reverses over- 
took the partners in the mill, and in 
February the boy’s father di:d sud- 
denly, leaving a widow and eight 
children, six of whom were younger 
than James, in destitute circumstances. 
This threw the care of the others 
largely upon him, and compelled him 
to abandon his purpose of going to 
. Plymouth and return to cloth making. 
He did not however lose sight fora 
moment of the object he had in view, 
and procuring books from Mr. Thomp- 
son, he read law for a year at such 
times as he was not compelled to 
work at home, when he entered the 
office of Hon. Joseph Burrows, then a 
practicing lawyer at Holderness. 

In 1849 the family moved to 
Fisherville, in order that the younger 
children might have employment, and 
he completed his studies in the office 
of Judge Butler, from which he was 
admitted to the bar in 1851. A few 
months later he commenced practice 
at Hillsborough Bridge, whither he 
went a perfect stranger without repu- 
tation, money or business. But he had 
‘courage, self-reliance, energy, and 
ability. He knew how to live within 
a small income until he could make a 
larger. He had learned how to wait, 
and he was willing to work, and little 
by little he gained acquaintances, 
friends, and clients, who gave him a 
lucrative practice, sought his counsel, 
followed his leadership, and established 
his reputation as the most popular and 
influential man in the town, and one 
of the best lawyers in the state. 

{n 1856, 1857, and 1858, he was 
chosen by an almost unanimous vote 
to represent Hillsborough in the legis- 
lature, where he, from the first, occu- 
pied the position of leader of his 
‘party. In each of these years he was 
“a member of the judiciary committee, 
‘and in the last received his party's 
‘nomination for the speakership. At 
‘this time he acted with the democracy, 
and continued to do so until the war 
of the rebellion, when he felt that all 
toyal men should unite to save the 


union and maintain the national au- 
thority ; and having been nominated 
for councillor by the democracy of 
his district upon a peace at any price 
platform, he declined the position, and 
improved the opportunity to sever his 
connection with the party to whose 
doctrines he could not assent, and 
from that time he has been an ardent, 
active, reliable republican. 

When the eleventh regiment was 
being recruited, he tendered his ser- 
vices to the governor of the state, and 
was assigned to duty as quartermaster 
on the staff of Col. Harriman. 

In this capacity he served through 
the battles about Fredericksburg, the 
military operations in Kentucky, and 
the Mississippi river expeditions for 
about a year, when he was _prostrated 
by the malaria of the southern swamps, 
and compelled to resign and retura to 
his home in Hillsborough. During 
his absence in the field and the illness 
succeeding his return, his business had 
dritted to other hands, and on recover- 
ing his health he decided to begin 
anew in a wider field, in Manchester, 
to which city he removed in 1871, and 
formed a partnership with Hon. 
Henry H. Huse, which still exists. 

Manchester gave him a cordial 
welcome. Her mill operatives and 
other mechanics gree'el him as an 
honored graduate of their school, who 
in his after triumphs had never forgotten 
the hard road by which he had jour- 
neyed to success. Her lawyers and 
clients were well acquainted with his 
professional abilities. Her soldiers 
rec..gnized him as an old companion 
in arms, and her politicans as an ear- 
nest republican who could and would 
be a tower of strength in every cam- 
paign. Under these circumstances he 
did not have to wait for business or 
political preferment. Soon a‘ter open- 
ing his office he was appointed city 
solicitor, and in 1874 he was elected 
to the legislature from Ward 3. Two 
years later he was chosen senator from 
the Manchester district, and in the 
same year was elected to the Constitu- 
tional Convention. In all these posi- 
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tions he acquitted himself so as to 
win friends and admirers, and in 1877 
he was nominated for congress without 
substantial opposition, and elected by 
a large majority. At the expiration of 
his first term he was unanimously re- 
nominated, and after an exciting cam- 
paign was reélected by a majority of 
eight hundred and forty-nine over the 
combined greenback and democratic 
vote. ‘I'wo years afterward it became 
a question whether he should be re- 
turned. ‘The traditions and prejudices 
of the district were strongly against a 
third term. Four other able, ambi- 
tious and popular men were anxio!s to 
succeed him, and he declined to push 
for the nomination ; but he accepteda 
call to take the stump in Maine, leav- 
ing it for the party to determine 
whether it was wise to place his name 
upon the ticket. ‘Toone of his friends 
who wrote him that he ought to return 
and attend to the canvass, he replied, 
“T am assured that I can be of con- 
siderable service here, and as it is of 
vastly more importance that the cause 
shall triumph in this state next Monday 
than that I shall be renominated, I 
must remain and trust to you and 
others to decide whether it is best to 
send me back to Washington. What- 
ever that decision may be, I shall be 
satisfied.”’ 

The convention met just after the 
disastrous defeat of the party in 
Maine, and when it appeared that there 
was only a desperate chance for its 
nominee to be elected. It decided 
that if any man could succeed he 
could, and a few days after he tvok 
the stump. Manchester, which was 
counted a doubtful city, when the con- 
vention assembled, gave him more 
than eight hundred majority, and the 
rest of the district swelled this to 
fourteen hundred and eighty. In 1882, 
Mr. Briggs was strongly urged by 
many of the leading men of the dis- 
trict to accept a renomination, but he 
judged that the party would be stronger 
with a new candidate, and declined to 
allow his name to be used. He how- 
ever accepted a nomination to the 
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state legislature from his ward in 
Manchester, and will be a member of 
the House that assembles in June. 

In congress Mr. Briggs has from the 
first been a faithful, hard-working mem- 
ber, and during the last four years has 
wielded a great influence. He is 
always ready to do his share of the 
committee work, always present to vote 
and sure to vote right; is tireless in 
serving his constituents, especially the 
veteran soldiers, and conscientiously 
and zealously devoted to the discharge 
of all his duties. In the forty-fifth 
congress he was amember of the com- 
mittee on patents; in the forty-sixth, 
of that on naval affairs, and in the 
present, the forty-seventh, is chairman 
of the committee on expenditures in 
the war department, and a member of 
the judiciary, civil service reform, and 
several special committees. He suc- 
ceeds in Washington as he did at 
home, by quiet, patient, persistent work, 
which brings about substantial results 
rather than momentary sensations. 
No member of the House commands 
more perfectly the confidence of his 
associates, and few if any have more 
influeace upon legislation. 

Committee reports bearing his name 
have generally been accepted as de- 
termining the questions involved, and 
his few speeches have been extensive- 
ly republished as complete justifica- 
tions of the parties whose views he 
has defended. This was notably true 
of his speeches on the Southern 
Election Frauds, the National Bank- 
ing System, and the Knit Goods bill. 
His tribute to the memory of his col- 
league in the House and tent-mate in 
the army, the late Major Farr, attracted 
wide attention as a model of graceful 
eulogy. During the present session, 
he has been prominent as a leader of 
those who have insisted upon the abo- 
lition or material reduction of the tax 
on sugar. 

Mr. Briggs is a man of splendid 
physique, tall, broad-shouldered and 
well-proportioned. In his boyhood 
he was too poor and too busy to in- 
dulge in any of the dissipations which 
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often undermine the constitutions of 
more favored youths, and the temperate 
habits he then formed have greatly 
augmented and preserved his capacity 
for work. At fifty-five he has the 
vigor, the endurance, and the strength 
of forty. He is a ready writer, and 
his success at the bar, upon the stump, 
and in the halls of legislation, attest 
his great power as a speaker. He 
does not delight in rhetorical out- 
bursts, but he has the faculty of hold- 
ing the attention of an audience for 
hours, and his speeches bear reading 
and reproduction. He owns a large 
and well selected library, with whose 
pages he is familiar, and every occa- 
sion finds him well-equipped for the 
defense oi his opinions. 

His wife was Roxana Smith, daughter 
of Obadiah and Eliza M. Smith, of 
New Hampton, who still presides over 
his attractive home. To her unweary- 
ing devotion, quiet courage and never- 
failing good sense, he doubtless owes 
much of his success in life. They 
have three children, a son who was 
educated at West Point, and was for 
several years a lieutenant in the regu- 


lar army, but is now engaged in mer- 
cantile business in New Jersey ; and 
two daughters, one of whom is Mrs. 
George Tewksbury, of ‘Topeka, Kansas, 
and the other a student at Vassar col- 


lege. In concluding this brief sketch 
it may not be out of place for the 
author, who has known Mr. Briggs 
long and intimately, to make some 
direct reference to the qualities of 
head and heart which characterize 
him in every relation in life. Promi- 
nent among these are his perfect fidel- 
ity, industry, courage, and thorough- 
ness. It is natural for him to be true, 
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impossible for him to be false. He is 
ambitious, and few prize more highly 
the honors they win ; but he is incapa- 
ble of the duplicity and trickery by 
which some men succeed. His faith- 
fulness to his convictions does not 
count Cost or query about consequences 
to himself. He is a stanch and true 
friend as ever lived, and he never 
cheats those whom he dislikes or de- 
spises. His devotion to his family is 
far-reaching and untiring. He is a 
public-spirited citizen, a kind neighbor 
and a pleasant companion. He is 
always approachable, patient and con- 
siderate. In every cause in which he 
enlists he is a hard worker and a free 
giver. He knows how to wait and 
how to look beyond temporary reverses 
to the complete triumph which he 
believes will crown and establish the 
right. He never frets and never rests 
until the result is secure. His private 
life is without a stain, and the fierce 
light of the hottest campaigns has dis- 
closed no shadow of a blot upon his 
public record. His sympathies are 
with the people, and his head and 
hands are controlled by his heart. 
These qualities, directing and support- 
ing his great natural strength of mind 
and body, have made James F. Briggs 
what he is. 

They have supplied the place of early 
advantages, influential friends and for- 
tune. They have carried him from the 
woolen mill, working for a few cents a 
day, to the national house of represent- 
atives, commissioned to speak and 
act for the largest and richest district 
in New Hampshire. They have made 
him successful at the bar, popular at 
the polls, and influential in congress. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 





BY F. W. R. 


(CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


One evening, while taking a walk, 
she entered the church of Santa Croce. 
It seemed to her that in the midst of 
the remains of the great men of her 
country she would find inspiration, 
light and peace ; but she became lost 
in a deep revery, and found only chaos 
in her mind and heart. Suddenly, on 
turning around one of the arches, near 
a basin of holy water, she saw Marcel 
in an attitude of profound thought. 
He saw her at the same moment, their 
eyes met, and they stood as if tasci- 
nated by an apparition. At this time 
the church was almost empty ; a few 
stragglers were finishing their prayers, 
crossing themselves and putting on 
their sandals upon the lettered marble, 
where each ray of light shone upon the 
name of some celebrated man. ‘The 
candles added their feeble glimmer to 
the twilight, and the hour was propitious 
for avowals, questions and imprudent 
words. Both had them upon their 
lips. He passionate words of love ; 
she questions of himself, his object 
and his aims. They hesitated, and 
their eyes revealed their hesitation. 
Lucrecia had a presentiment of dan- 
ger; still she did not distrust her 
strength, having never been tempted ; 
but in the presence of Marcel’s love, 
she was instinctively afraid. She low- 
ered her head and moved away a few 
steps. Marcel did not dare to follow 
her. Meanwhile he stretched out his 
hand to offer her the holy water. 
Lucrecia returned and dipped her 
fingers. Their hands met, and fora 
brief moment were clasped; but by 
an enegetic movement she drew her’s 
away, and bowing, rapidly left the 
church. 


That evening she was more agitated 
than usual, and she decided not to go 
to the house of Monsieur D. ; but the 
resclution cost her a strong effort, and 
the whole evening was spent in think- 
ing of Capellani. 

‘What was he doing at Santa Croce? 
Did he follow me there? No; his 
astonishment was too real. Was he 
praying? Was he searching for some 
inscription? Is he a Christian? Is 
he ascholar, an antiquary, or an artist?” 
She could not get out of this circle of 
thought. 

‘The next day she dined with the 
Marquise: Malespini, and was surprised 
at meeting Marcel there. But on no- 
ticing that the guests were few, she 
could not suppress a feeling of pleasure. 
She could now talk to this man freely, 
and solve the problem without danger. 
The conversation was animated, lively, 
and every way charming. A thousand 
subjects were introduced which were 
interdicted in larger gatherings. Lu- 
crecia became very bold. She spoke 
of Napoleon, and asked of the minis- 
ter how he had won his cross ? 

“They say Napoleon gave it to you 
himself. Is it true?” added the Mar- 
quise. 

“Yes, madame, at Austerlitz,” he 
replied. 

“It is a fine thing, Monsieur, to have 
won this cross upon the field of bat- 
tle,” replied Lucrecia. “To be notic- 
ed by such a commander as Napoleon 
one must be courageous indeed !” 

Marcel smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders as if it had been a small 
affair for him. “I was eighteen years 
old then,” said he ; “at that age, when 
one is born in a country without laws ; 
where each has his own destiny to” 
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carve out, and when one has been 
brought up in the midst of a revolu- 
tion, the watchword of which is ‘au- 
dacity !’ one doubts nothing and does 
prodigies. In moments of political 
excitement, if a young man wishes to 
distinguish himself, he can astonish 
the world. This is the reign of enthu- 
siasm and the era of heroes; but at 
forty, one looks at these things in a 
different light.” 


“At forty, one is no longer capable 
of heroic acts of devotion then?” 


“At forty, one knows too much. 
Heroism comes only from two sources, 
the healthy ignorance of youth, or the 
supreme forgetfulness of all human in- 
terests. In order to sacrifice at one 
blow all earthly joys, one must either 

. not know them or despise them, be a 
child or a Christian.” 

After this reply Lucrecia did not 
dare to descend from the high plane 
to which he had carried the conversa- 
tion, to personal questions. In place 
of finding this man out, the more she 
searched the more undecided she be- 
came whether to admire or contemn 
him. He was unlike any type which 
her imagination had ever created. 
Meanwhile he had made an impression 
so deep that all the ideal characters 
to whom for twenty years she had been 
faithful were effaced. 


At this mom-nt her curiosity was 


excited to the highest degree. She 
felt a terrible fever of excitement in 
her veins. With a sudden and invol- 
untary gesture she motioned Marcel 
to follow her into a neighboring room. 

“What ! monsieur,” she cried in an 
angry tone, as if to protest against 
the dizziness which was overcoming 
her, “what! is there nothing true, 
nothing beautiful, nothing good in the 
world ! Nobility of heart, you say, is a 
question of age! Devotion belongs 
only to youth or old age! But there 
are Frenchmen who were at Saint 
Helena—” 

She interrupted herself, and did not 
finish this burning torrent; but her 
audacity quickly returned. 
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“What do you think of the insur- 
gents?” she asked brusquely. 

“Madame, greatness is no longer 
where you seek it. You are many cen- 
turies behind our civilization. The 
people who are killed are useless to 
others. Life quickly teaches that to 
one who will open his eyes.” 

A sudden and violent anger, a 
hatred, and a terrible desire for revenge 
came over Liucrecia, who lest all con- 
trol of herself. 

“Yes. you are right! It is easier 
to let others be killed, and to use their 
dead bodies as stepping stones to 
power, is it not so?” replied she in a 
tremblingvoice. ‘ Monsieur Capellani, 
I see you have passed the age when 
one has a heart, and that you under- 
stand, only too well, our modern civil- 
ization!” And with a swift movement 
she pulled out the red ribbon which 
decorated his button-hole. Scarcely 
had she done this rude act than the 
minister clasped her passionately in 
his arms. 

How did it happen that Lucrecia 
did not tear herself awav, indignant 
and furious? How did it happen that 
she did not cry out in tenidle anger? 
But with a ringing in her brain and a 
mist before her eyes, she allowed _her- 
self to fall into Capellani’s arms, and 
received his ardent kisses without an 
effort to get away. A minute passed 
there, a minute which seemed like a 
dream, when an hour later she found 
herself alone in her chamber. 

Never had the idea of such a weak- 
ness occurred to her; never had she 
thought that she could, in an instant, 
forget all her promises, and losing all 
control of herself, fall under the power 
of an unknown force. When they 
used to speak of the power of the 
passions over our feeble hearts, she 
would smile contemptuously ; but this 
evening an abyss yawned before her, 
and the terror which seized her was 
so much the greater as the cause of it 
was new. 

The night which followed was one 
of agony. While she accused and 
cursed herself, and could not find 
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words to express her hatred and con- 
tempt for Marcel, she was overcome 
by the fury of her passion as by a 
terrible storm. With bare feet and 
trembling lips, she walked up and 
down her chamber with rapid steps, 
unable to find repose. or to calm her 
agitation by fatigue. She was beauti- 
ful and yet frightful, like Eumenides 
of old ; but right in the midst of an 
imprecation, a gleam of happ‘ness 
would come into her eyes and a sweet 
smile to her lips. One would have 
said she had lost her reason. 

The morning air calmed her a little, 
and her features again took their severe 
expression, when she looked over the 
situation. She immediately aroused 
her servants and gave orders to pre- 
pare for departure ; wrote a parting 
letter to the marquise, and a few hours 
later the heavy doors of her palace at 
Pistoja closed behind her. 

Monsieur Rospigliosi called upon 
her in the evening. He noticed that 
she spoke of her affairs with much 
more detail than usual; of the life at 
Florence and a thousand unimportant 
things, and he was astonished at this 
vivacity ; at the pains which she evi- 
dently took to forget herself. She 
was distracted and preoccupied. The 
bishop had never seen her thus, and 
he tried to probe this mind whose 
strange powers and grandeur he well 
knew ; but Lucrecia, after some vague 
words upon the mistakes of the human 
heart, ana curious follies of the imag- 
ination, shut herself up in an impene- 
trable silence. 

Since she had reached home, and 
was far from the danger, she tried to 
forget even the temptation. Her pride 
was thoroughly aroused, and she fear- 
ed to avow her fall. During the first 
few days Lucrecia expected the arrival 
of Marcel at Pistoja, and gave strict 
orders not to admit him to the house ; 
but he did not come. At first she 
felt a great relief, but as the days pass- 
ed a strange anger crept over her. 

“So!” she cried, “this man did not 
love me! It was but a passing fancy ; 
‘the caprice of anevening. Because I 
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forgot myself, he has punished me by 
an insulting kiss, and that caused the 
passion which filled my entire being, 
and does still. Oh! shame! shame ! 
eternal shame !” 


Meanwhile, her excitement did not 
go away. It filled her heart, it charm- 
ed and fascinated her. With all her 
will power, and all her strength of , 
character, she could not resist it. She 
passed from one extreme to the other, 
from strength to weakness. The Mar- 
quise Malespini returned to Pistoja. 
At the announcement of her arrival, 
Lucrecia could not control her emo- 
tion. “She will come to see me!. 
Will she speak of him?” This ques- 
tion haunted her. But she resoled 
not to speak his name, and to use 
every effort to avoid saying any thing 
which would lead the marquise to speak 
of him. 


This struggle lasted five days, dur- 
ing which she suffered agony ; but at 
Jast the marquise uttered the terrible 
name. Lucrecia devoured every 
word, and learned that Marcel had left 
Florence two days after her own de- 
parture. Strange enough, this news 
instead of calming her, only added 
fuel to the flame, and her passion be- 
came stronger than before. It was 
because she no longer had any choice, 
and could not succumb to the tempta- 
tion if she wished. Before, she had 
said “If I wish, Ican be at Florence in 
a few hours, and see him again, but I 
will not give up to this folly. I will 
be as faithful as a Roman matron. 1 
will wait for Palandra if I die at my 
post!” Now that she knew he had 
gone, and that she loved but a memory, 
she was filled with passionate regret. 
“This opportunity which was presented 
me I did not seize,” she thought, “and 
now I have lost happiness forever }” 
As soon as she regained control of 
herself she spurned with horror all 
thoughts of regret ; but they returned 
ceaselessly, and each tire more bit- 
terly. In fact she could no longer 
remain at Pistoja, for even the name 
of Capellani, which frequently came 
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into the conversation, threw her into a 
transport of sadness. 


She went to her country house in 
the mountains, and shut herself up 
there. She read her old authors, and 
in searching for the strong and healthy 
impressions of her childhood, evoked 
all her ideas of duty and of honor. 
In order to overcome this love, she 
thought of her husband, of the dangers 
he had gone through, the martyrdom 
he was suffering, the nobility of his 
character; she gave him a_thous- 
and. brilliant and poetical qualities. 
Her imagination made him a _ hero, 
and she wrote two or three enthusiastic 
letters, which were almost loving. 
But hardly had she begun to triumph 
over her dangerous feelings, than a 
longing more ardent than the previous 
ones seized her, and she threw to the 
wind all her good resolutions, and 
fell back once ‘rore into the torment 
of. an unsatisfied love. 


“Yes,” she said after innumerable 
failures, “Iam acoward! I am ruined ! 
and I, who despised such weakness. 
Where is my courage! The wife of an 
hero, of a martyr! I have allowed a 
stranger, a courtier, to gain all my love ; 
but when I think of this man, I ask my- 
self if it is love or hate IL feel for him. 
Of what weakness am I capable? But 
[will do my duty! [I will stifle this 
feeling, whatever it is, and then I will 
go and join the insurgents. It is idle- 
ness which has caused my fall.” 


A somber fire shone in her deep 
black eyes, and she trembled violently 
as she walked with rapid steps up and 
down the vast halls where the echoes 


repeated her anguished cries. Sud- 
denly she stopped in her furious walk 
and made a terrible oath, as if to bind 
herself forever, and to place an insur- 
mountable barrier in the way of her 
rebellious heart. 

Hardly had she done this when 
the door opened and a young peasant 
walked in, bringing her a bouquet of 
flowers. She took them and looked 
thoughtfully at the boy while thanking 
him. 
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“Do you know that you are quite 
large?” she said. “You are nearly as 
tall as I am, and’”’—— 

She broke off abruptly; an idea 
came to her like a flash. “If I could 
borrow his clothes? If I could go 
alone, disguised, to Florence, or to 
Lucca, I could follow Capellani, and 
find out what sort of a life he leads, 
what his object is, and what he is 
thinking of.” 

She overcame the temptation, but 
this insane desire to see him would 
not leave her. She even found 
sophisms to excuse her folly. 

**No doubt if I were near him, I 
should learn to hate him,” she said to 
herself, “perhaps I should then get 
rid of this odious passion.” 

Toward evening Lucrecia went 
into her vineyard. Her agitation 
was so intense that she could not rest. 
It was one of those beautiful Italian 
evenings of which a Neapolitan em- 
bassador at London has said : 

“You have beautiful sunlight here ; 
it is much like the light of the moon 
in my country.” 

She descended, one by one, the 
terraces of her garden, which was on 
the slope of the mountain; among 
the trees loaded with olives, pome- 
granates and peaches, among the 
vines and figs. Now and then 
she sat down upon the low terrace 
walls, and plucked the great white 
lilies which climbed among the bushes, 
or the roses which grew in tangled mass- 
es all over the terraced ground. Then 
she would get up and continue her 
walk, trying to repress her tumultuous 
thoughts, and praying for peace. 
When she reached the last terrace she 
stopped, undecided whether to go 
into the country or return. There was 
a lane between her vineyard anda 
great forest of olive trees, and as she 
stood thinking, two lovers passed, 
their arms encircling each other. 
Lucrecia stepped back as though she 
had seen a Gorgon. 

“There are two who love each 
other,” she murmured, and her voice 
trembled ‘with anguish. 
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She turned out of the path and 
tore through the trees at random, 
breaking the low branches, crushing 
the flowers under her feet, and scratch- 
ing herself on the thorns. She cursed 
life, virtue, Palandra and Marcel in the 
same breath. 

“What! am I condemned to live 
and die thus?” she cried in an im- 
perious voice. “Is there not one 
hour of happiness for me? My youth 
has passed like a dream. It seems to 
me [ have not lived, and meanwhile I 
see old age coming on ; days, months, 
years roll by, and the time will soon 
be past in which [ can choose ; but 
what am I saying? can I choose? am 
Iloved? No! no! [I am not! I 
have not even the merit of having re- 
sisted! It was not my strength which 


saved me, but his abandonment ; for, 
if he had followed me, if he would 
come now 

At this moment she thought she 
saw Marcel not three paces away, and 
the apparition, as she believed it to be, 


” 


recalled her to herself, and she fled as 
fast as her feet would carry her. 

“Have I come to this?” she cried. 
“IT! I! wish to have him return? 
Have I fallen so low?” 

She returned to her house and went 
to bed, wishing she might fall asleep 
and never wake again. “If I could 
only die,” she thought, “the question 
would be settled, and I should be faith- 
fulto my vows. But she could not 
close her eyes, and after long feverish 
hours, she got up and went down into 
the garden again tocool her heated brow. 
While the most strenuous resolutions 
occupied her mind, her steps turned 
mechanically toward the path where 
she had seen the lovers ; she followed 
it, urged on by a blind desire to see 
them, to put her feet in the same tracks 
they had trod in, as if to gain a little 
of their happiness. 

Then she turned among the olive 
trees. This was one of those vast 
forests which are so common in this 
part of Tuscany ; a forest the branches 
of which hung low under the weight 
of millions of olives. The ground 
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was covered with thick grass like a 
carpet ; here and there the moon pen- 
etrated in little diamonds and odd 
shapes, and silvered the gray leaves of 
the trees ; the fire-flies filled the air, 
and seemed in the darkness like danc- 
ing stars. Not asound disturbed the 
deep and majestic silence. 

After walking a long time she sat 
down on the roots of an old tree and 
looked around her. Little by little a 
profound melancholy took the place 
of despair; an infinite sadness filled 
her heart; her nerves gave way and 
she wept. She wept, and thought as 
the warm tears fell on her hand, that 
these were the first she had ever shed. 
She wept for her lost youth. The 
days spent at Florence were the only 
ones in which she had really lived, and 
she had not been conscious of it. 
“Those happy hours are gone,” she 
thought, “those hours during which I 
lived the life of one beloved, and I 
did not appreciate them then. I was 
astonished and did not understand. 
I did not know that they were to be 
the only ones in my life, and that the 
next clay I would give my life for their 
return.” 

Low sobs shook her frame, and her 
head dropped into her hands, and she 
said to herself, “‘what does it matter? 
I never shall see him again, I must 
stifle his very memory. Oh! how 
cowardly I am!” 

A movement near her caused her to 
look up quickly, and there at her feet 
was Marcel. She cried out in surprise 
and fright. 

“Tt is I!” saidhe; “ Lucrecia, do 
not be afraid !” 

She sprang up and cried “‘ Monsieur !” 

But her voice died in her throat, 
and she fell without resistance into his 
arms. Their eyes met and it seemed 
as though she would read his soul in 
his eyes, but neither uttered a word. 

After a blissful silence of some 
moments, Capellani said, “This is not 
a childish folly. { am too old for 
such things ; this is the last love of 
my life and the only one. From the 
first I have loved you with the most 
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complete love, and I have felt you 
would love me. I havelooked over my 
past and my future, and compared the 
happiness of power with that of love. 
At thirty I should have chosen power ; 
to-day I prefer love, such as you and 
I can feel. I know all human joys, 
and there is but one of them real.” 

“I thought,” ventured Lucrecia, 
“that you had a political mission.” 

“T had one, but have none now,” 
replied he. “Europe is to-day defi- 
nitely constructed. The Duke of 
Reichstadt will never be any thing ex- 
cept the son of the archduchess of 
Austria. 1 love power and that was 
why I stayed at Florence. It was a 
luxury for me to feel myself stronger 
than the liberals who died in the name 
of an impracticable idea, and who, in 
their enthusiasm suffered more slavery 
in order to conquer a chimerical 
liberty. I have reached that age when 
one must seize the opportunities as 
they pass, for they do not return next 
day. I wish to realize true happiness— 
that which exists by itself, outside of 
all conventionalities, and without car- 
ing for the opinions of others. I wish 
to devote to this happiness what re- 
mains to me of youth and faith, and 
that is why Iam here. That is why 
I wished to see you alone, and far 
from ail that could call you to pretend- 
ed duties. Lucrecia, I have spoken 
thus to you because the bonds which 
bound me to the world are severed, 
and I am free, and am yours forever.” 

Lucrecia still struggled, but she had 
Jong been conquered. Honor, respect 
for her oath, both protested in her 
heart against the victorious passion ; 
but she could find no means of resist- 
ance, and perhaps if she had found 
them she would have rejected them, 
because of all the thoughts which 
filled her agitated mind, the most ter- 
rible was the fear of losing him a 
second time. 

They abandoned themselves to a 
delicious intoxication, while the hours 
rolled by, one by one, and while the 
twinkling stars disappeared in the blue 
heavens. Now they walked slowly, 
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bending the low branches of the trees, 
the sound of their footsteps deadened 
by the thick grass, murmuring softly 
at intervals ; now they hurried along 
the dusty road, tearing the flowers 
from the bushes and throwing them to 
the winds with joyous cries. They 
seemed in a sort of enchanted world. 

“What a night! Is this not supreme 
happiness?” they exclaimed. “Ah! 
if it would only last for ever!” 

But the first rays of the sun already 
shot through the thick branches, and 
a line of light in the horizon showed 
the silhouette of the mountains ; it was 
day, and this was the end. 


CHAPTER V. 


After this there was no more strug- 
gle nor care. ‘They did not separate, 
for theirs was a complete love, which 
sought neither for secrecy nor for in- 
dulgence. If her fall was great, it 
was proudly borne. Without change, 
without transition, they saw their aus- 
tere Countess Palandra, whom they 
had admired at a distance as a heroine 
worihy of Rome, suddenly give herself 
up to a stranger, an ally of their 
oppressor, and ride out proudly with 
him in her carriage. It was a sad sur- 
prise for Pistoja—a sort of public 
bereavement. Not that in Italy 
opinion stigmatizes these faults as we 
do; but because the beautiful girl was 
surrounded by the prestige that the 
Italians accord to their illustrious citi- 
zens. She was the “ Pistojian muse,” 
and also the “goddess Lucrecia.” 

The Marquise Malespini and her 
friends did not fail to blame her, but 
they did not cry out against her, and 
all continued to receive Marcel as 
before. Monsieur Rospigliosi prayed? 
for her, and all trembled when they 
thought of Palandra’s return. 

Meanwhile Lucrecia was happy; 
drinking with deep draughts the cup 
of love ; forgetting the future, enjoy- 
ing only the present, without regard 
for those around her. No one ever 


surprised a look of shame or remorse 
on her haughty brow ; but if the priest 
who had scrutinized her thoughts from 
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childhood, had seen her, when, after 
her return from Pistoja, and when 
alone in her parlor, she stopped before 
Palandra’s portrait, he would have 
comprehended from the somber ex- 
pression of her eyes, the clinching of 
her hands, and the broken words which 
escaped her, that she had taken a ter- 
rible resolution. 

But she kept on, adrift in life, and 
enjoying it to its full, with an abandon- 
ment of which she had had no concep- 
tion, even in the passionate dreams of 
her childhood. ‘This was one of those 
loves which time binds together with 
chains of happiness, to which each 
day rivets a year more. By what 
mysterious affinity were these two souls 
so indissolubly bound? How had 
these two minds, apparently so oppo- 
site, been joined together? Was this 
one of those loves born of hate which 
are stronger than all others? Who 
knows ? 

Since she had found Marcel, 
Lucrecia stayed less at Pistoja ; some- 
times she lived at Florence, the city 
more indulgent to errors like hers, 
where lovers expose their wrongful 
happiness without a blush. Capellani 
had purchased a palace at Florence 
and a villa inthe mountains of Pistoja, 
and more than once this humble cot- 
tage, hidden by running vines and 
olive trees, received the lovers, and 
saw the proud Lucrecia, with the 
Etruscan face and the bearing of a 
goddess, throw off her lace covering 
and bearing her beautiful shoulders to 
the night wind, tie the purple clusters 
in her black hair ; bite, with her white 
teeth the hard pomegranates and give 
the fruit she had tasted to Marcel, 
while laughing like a child. 

One morning, when she awoke at 
dawn, she had an insane desire to yo 
and surprise Marcel; to appear like 
an apparition at his door. These 
strange fancies seized her now and 
then with irresistible power. This was 
her youth, so long held in bonds, 
which broke forth suddenly in loving 
transports. She got up and dressed 
hurriedly, and went down over the 
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terraces, ran across the fields through 
the grass, her feet catching in her 
dress, and bending her head to avoid 
the low branches. It was not far to his 
villa, and she soon reached the steps 
which led to his chamber. She went 
up slowly, singing like a bird let loose 
from paradise ; opened his door, and 
threw a handful of dewy roses in his 
face. He awoke in time to see her 
throw off her hat and run toward him, 
her eyes shining with pleasure, and 
her cheeks and lips glowing from the 
fresh air. 

“Come ! letusgo !” said she. “ Get 
up quickly, lazy one! How can you 
sleep? The sun is high; the air is 
pure and fresh, and the flowers fill it 
with sweet perfume; the trees hang 
low with fruit, and the birds are sing- 
ing in the branches. This is the most 
beautiful season of the year, and this 
the most perfect day. Let us go and 
run over the fiekls. Come! come! 
our days of happiness are numbered ; 
we are alone and we are tree !” 

They breakfasted under the trees in 
front of the house, on figs and wine ; 
while the sun peeped laughingly at 
them through the vines, and the birds 
overhead sang their morning song. 
Then they went into the fields like 
children let loose from school, running 
until out of breath, and then throwing 
themselves down to enjoy their happi- 
ness. 

“Grand dieu! what happiness!” 
cried Marcel. “Do we have to pay 
for such joy? And I have gray hair. 
What a situation for one of Napoleon’s 
old captains, for an old minister! 
Have I lost my head? Perhaps so— 
but heaven grant I may never find it !” 

It became warm, and they searched 
for a deeper and cooler shade than 
that of the olive trees; and found, 
half hidden by running vines, a cavern 
or grotto in the side of the mountain. 
They welcomed it with shouts of glad- 
ness and merriment, and spent the 
warm hours of the day in delicious 
happiness in its cool shadows. 

Before leaving, they looked around 
the cavern as if to fasten every feature 
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of it indelibly in their minds. The 
walls were in places discolored by 
smoke, and they read some Latin and 
Italian lines, roughly cut in the stone. 
Some were pious sentences, others re- 
publican couplets ; verses from Dante, 
breathing love in every word, mingled 
with the words of Brutus. A few 
attracted their attention, and cast a 
cloud over their happiness. 

“God alone is great!’’ said one 
line. While Marcel was lost in thought 
before this line, which seemed like an 
aerolite from heaven, Lucrecia trem- 
bled while reading a maxim of Jean 
Paul Richter’s. 

“Do you believe that the rock of 
Saint Marin is the smallest of repub- 
lics? There is a smaller one still, 
where liberty reigns, and you carry it 
with you, if you have no heart.” 

They walked slowly and thoughtfully 
down the mountainside, butthe sun was 
too bright and their hearts too full of 
love to remain sad for long, and before 
they reached the bottom they had re- 
gained their happiness. 4 


Should they return to Capellani’s 


villa? orshouldthey go farther? They 
did not know, and did not care. 
Their souls flew on tireless wings in 
the ether of happiness, and beside 
the warm hours of the day had passed ; 
the sun had dipped below the horizon, 
and the shadows lengthened across 
the little lakes whose surfaces were 
gilded by the last soft rays. They 
followed the road, stopping now and 
then to pick a flower or a pome- 
granate, to gather a cluster of tempt- 
ing grapes, or explore some dark nook. 
What vows of faith and fidelity! 
What sweet kisses under wide spread- 
ing boughs ! 

“What a day! what a day!” they 
often exclaimed. Joy overflowed in 
their hearts, and they would have 
made all the world happy had they 
the power. Toward evening, after the 
angelus, they stopped for a moment 
in a little village to watch the crowd 
coming out of a church, singing the 
last lines of a chant, and. dispersing in 
all directions. 
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Soon the groups disappeared, and 
all was quiet. It was the hour of 
twilight, neither day nor night; the 
sun, which had disappeared behind 
the mountains, left the clouds in great 
billowy masses of gold and scarlet ; 
but the moon was rising, and the last 
glimmer of day scarcely struggled 
against its rays. 

They approached the little church 
and looked curiously around. Under 
the porch there were tombs, and 
mechanically they read the inscrip- 
tions. 


GuIsePpPE VERACI. 
Thirty years of age. 
He lived a life of love. 


“What a beautiful epitaph !” 
Lucrecia. 

‘“* But who wrote it ?’’ replied Marcel, 
sadly. ‘‘Guiseppe’s betrothed, per- 
haps?” 

He added, in an agitated voice, 
“Ah! Lucrecia, does death then sep- 
arate lovers like you and me? I pray 
heaven I may never have to write 
your epitaph !”’ 

Lucrecia shuddered, and looking at 
Marcel with loving eyes, replied : 

“What does it matter if you can 
write ‘she lived a life of love!’” 

Night had now fallen and they felt 
fatigued, but were ignorant of their 
whereabouts. They went on, and 
finally came to a poor little inn, where 
they asked for supper, and were served 
with one which their sharp appetites 
alone rendered palatable. Often, 
afterward, they recalled this supper, 
eaten so merrily in this village inn. 
They said a thousand absurd things ; 
sat long at the table, continually repeat- 
ing, “‘ whata day! whata day!” 

During the next two years their cup 
of joy was filled to the brim. They 
lived at Florence and at Pistoja ; liveda 
life such as is vouchsafed to few mor- 
tals—a life devoted to love. 

Whenever she returned to Pistoja, 
her admirers hurried to see her. They 
loved her so much that they did not 
dare regret, seeing her so happy, that 
she had fallen from the pedestal where 


said 















they had placed her. They either 
forgot it or got used to it; they even 
loved Capellani, because here, intel- 
lectual power commands respect and 
admiration. Beside, the love which 
filled Lucrecia’s heart had completely 
transformed her ; she appeared in all 
the splendor of her radiant beauty, all 
the verve of her powerful mind, all 
the maturity of her talents, and all the 
luxury for which her large fortune 
gave her the materials. 

Her palace, with its marble floors, 
its vestibule filled by liveried valets, 
its parlors paved with mosaics, its 
ceilings painted by Vasan, its walls 
ornamented with stucco work and gold, 
opened its doors each evening to the 
aristocracy of Pistoja. Dressed in 
velvets, cashmeres or silks, she looked 
like a queen; and never had she 
spoken with so much eloquence, nor 
sung with so much enthusiasm. She 
was no longer a noble and cold statue, 
with ample and severe clothing ; she 
was a living, palpitating woman, whose 
eyes shone with joy, and from whose 
red lips fell, with divine tones, the 
words and songs of love. She covered 
herself with thread lace and twisted 
pearls and gold in her beautiful black 
hair; and when she heard murmurs 
of admiration around her, she trem- 
bled with pleasure, saying to herself, 
“ Marcel is there, and he will see and 
hear me admired.” 

Her parlors were filled, as of old, 
by titled ladies and learned men, only 
too happy to exchange, under the in- 
fluence of such a radiant patron, their 
discoveries or their ideas; of lovers, 
who could never lose sight of her; 
some resigned to their fate, and others 
hurrying on to meet theirs; but all 
waiting for Capellani’s fall, as a signal 
for their triumph. Among others, the 
sad face of Tosinghi, who seemed to 
haunt this brilliant circle like a re- 
proachful phantom. 

One day, on the occasion of one of 
the great festivals, Lucrecia was re- 
guested to play the organ at San 
Spirito. She had often played this 
celebrated organ in her youth, and her 
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splendid touch brought out all the 
sweetness of its tones, and they came 
from far and near to hear her. Then, 
she despised in her heart the harmoni- 
ous chords of the sacred chants, and 
the religious ceremonies of the faith- 
ful; but now she found an unknown 
beauty in them, which she accepted. 

On this day, in spite of the attrac- 
tions elsewhere, the crowd pressed 
toward thechurch of SanSpirito. While 
Lucrecia was playing the prelude to 
the celebrated mass of Palestrim, 
Capellani came in with the Marquise 
Malespini, and knelt near her. He 
was moved, and trembled as if he 
were about to perceive Lucrecia in a 
new character. Around him he heard 
her name pass from mouth to mouth, 
and the first notes of the organ min- 
gled with the incense in the air. He 
looked at the brilliant spectacle ; the 
costumes, the clergy ; he breathed the 
delicious perfumes ; he listened to the 
rustle of the silks as the ladies 
knelt and rose ; the low chant of the 
choir ; the sweet voices of children, 
and when, in the midst of it all, 
he heard the vibrating notes of the 
grand old organ, he closed his eyes 
to gain a more intense pleasure. A 
sort of intoxication, half physical, half 
moral, overcame him. Never had his 
soul been thus opened to religious 
emotions. He prayed, without being 
conscious of it, an ardent sincere 
prayer, in which all his faculties joined. 

Every one around him was praying. 
The music rose to heaven, now in 
solemn notes, plaintive as the cries 
which mount from this sad earth to 
God ; now soft, pure, ravishing in their 
sweetness, like those of a choir of 
angels. It seemed as though the 
organ had a soul within it. Never 
had Lucrecia played like this; the 
crowd listened breathlessly, and many 
wept. Marcel felt like giving way him- 
self, and he wondered if Lucrecia was 
praying, she who knew so well how to 
make others pray. 

The mass was finished ; the last 
notes of the organ filled the church 
with their deep sonorous tones, and the 
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audience rose to go out ; but suddenly 
it began again, and all stopped and 
listened. It was an improvisation, a 
triumphal chant, a grand alleluia, in 
which it seemed as if all the choirs 
of heaven took part. Enthusiasm 
overcame this Italian audience, who 
no longer prayed, and they clapped 
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their hands and filled the church with 
their “ Bravos !” 

Capellani trembled with emotionary 
pride and enthusiasm; but the face 
of the marquise clouded slightly, and 
taking Marcel's arm she drew him 
quickly out of the church. 

[10 BE CONTINUED. ] 








WILL HIS ROBES BE PURPLE? 





BY HENRIETTA E. PAGE, 


Two world-weary spirits were winging their flight 
To God's glorious haven of rest; 

Unto one life had been : Il shadow and night, 
‘To the other had fallen life’s choicest and best. 


*T was soft hush of midnight as upward they flew, 
And the misty clouds shone silver-lined ; 

The man gained in courage tbe nearer they drew, 
But the woman was sad, and fell shyly behind. 





As they went they conversed: ** Pray how shall we know 
Which is Jesus, the Christ?” the man said; 

* Will his robes be purple, his linen like snow? 
Will he wear a bright jeweled crown on his head?” 


The woman looked up with a smile on her face, 
And with bright, beaming joy in her eyes; 

* 7 ll know my dear Lord by his beauty and grace, 
By his meckness and love, which for us never dies.” 


The haven was reached. and the portals flew wide; 
With assurance the rich man stepped in, 

Nor noticed tbe Porter who stood by his side, 
With water und blessing to cleanse him of sin. 


** I seek the Lord Jesus,” he loudly did ery— 
** Lead me straight to the fuot of the Throne:” 
The woman fell meekly and low with a sigh, 
With the Porter's kind hand closely clasping her own. 


Still lower she sank, and embraced the dear feet, 
With the print of the cruel ** nails” still. 

“*My Saviour,” she murmured, ** I've longed thee to meet, 
And I always have gloried to do thy swect will.” 


** Rise, sister,” he cried, ** by thy faith thou art sure 
Of a place at my Father's right hand; 

Though thy life hath been dark and hard to endure, ’ 
Thou hast faithfully filled every trying command.” 


The rich man, ashamed, turned again to the door, 
And now lowly he bended his knee: 

“Thy pardon, dear Lord, but thy robes were so poor, 
I am surely excused, for no one could blame me.” 


**T blame thee not, brother, the glitter and dross 
Of the life which till now was thine own, 
Hath cast into shadow the Light of the Cross, 
Which the brighter for this trembling woman has shone.” 
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MISS ANN ORR—A REMINISCENCE. 


BY CLARA CLAYTON. 


The subject of this sketch was a 
“schoolmistress” well-known in many 
towns of New Hampshire more than 
thirty years ago ; her fame as a faith- 
ful teacher and successful manager of 
unruly scholars was somewhat exten- 
sive, and I am sure there must be, 
among the readers of this magazine, 
more than one man or wo:nan who 
could furnish many interesting and 
profitable facts in regard to her life 
and work. From what I am _ able 
to learn of her history I am led to 
believe that she was born in Bed- 
ford, N. H.,and was a descendant of 
John and Margaret Orr, who were 
among the very early settlers of that 
place. 

What I have to say is said more for 
the purpose of calling out more upon 
the same subject from those better 
qualified to furnish it, than from any 
hope of doing justice to it in the least 
degree myself. 

My acquaintance with Miss Orr was 
not extensive, being limited to a few 
weeks’ pupilage in a vi'lage school of 
which she was the winter teacher. I 
was a little girl, not over eight years 
old, but if I should live to be eighty, 
probably “among the pictures that 
hang on memory’s wall” Miss Orr and 
her school in the old brick school- 
house would still stand out in bold re- 
lief. 

On the first day of school I associa- 
ted her in my mind with the bible 
verse which I had recited to my Sun- 
day-school teacher the Sunday before : 
“Stand in awe and sin not ;” and from 
that day to this, a vague relation be- 
tween this person and the text has 
always existed in my mind. Even 
now I find myself inclined to write her 
name Awe. Surely in her presence 
the offender had reason to “stand in 
awe,” and he soon learned that his 





only safe course was to “sin not” 
against her. 

Her physique was masculine, medium 
height, broad-chested, a countenance 
that could face any emergency, and a 
voice tuned to the requirements of the 
occasion. 

Dressed in a black bombazine gown, 
with a round cape of the same mate- 
rial, just reaching to the bottom of the 
waist, where hung, suspended from her 
apron-belt, always, a pair of scissors, 
the sight of which, accompanied by 
her gestures and warning words, often 
made little ears tingle with fear. She 
was not a young woman, as I remem- 
ber her, but, I should say, considerably 
past the meridian of life. 

School was opened every morning 
with reading a chapter in the bible 
(and prayer, I think, but I am not pos- 
itive about the latter), each scholar 
reading a verse in turn, all remaining 
in their seats. When one dullard read 
in the parable of the vineyard “ Zhés 
is the hair-comb, let us kill him,’ the 
burst of merriment which followed was 
suddenly and instantly squelched by 
the stentorian command “Silence !”’ 
emphasized by a stamp of the foot 
which threatened the very foundations 
of that ancient educational structure. 
Not a face dared to wrinkle after that. 

She had a frequent habit of sneez- 
ing, and her sneeze, like her whole na- 
ture, was broad, generous, decided and 
emphatic ; consequently the first im- 
pulse of every boy and girl in the room 
was to respond to it with a smile at 
least, which, if encouraged, would ea- 
sily have widened into a roar; but no 
such opportunity was ever given. The 
sneeze always contained a codicil. All 
in the same breath with it, like a 
percussive attachment, followed the 
explosive “Silence! accompanied, 
always, by an emphatic stamp of the 
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tutorial foot. The tone, the manner, 
the face, were not to be trifled with, 
and it was silence,—we sat in awe and 
smiled not. 

A row of little faces from the front 
seats turned up to hers all the day with 
watching, wondering eyes, as she prom- 
enaded the floor of her little kingdom. 
Proud and happy the little one on 
whose head her hand rested unreprov- 
ingly for a moment in passing. There 
seemed to exist a magnetic sympathy 
between her and the very little ones, 
which drew them to her notwithstand- 
ing the brusqueness of her manner,— 
not so much because of spoken ten- 
derness on her part, as for unlooked- 
for acts of gentleness toward them,— 
a soft stroke upon the hair, a pat or 
kiss upon the cheek, made them all 
feel safe and confident in her shelter- 
ing shadow. ‘The abecedarians always 
stood leaning against her lap as she sat 
in her chair in the middle of the room, 
to hear them read their letters. She 
would carefully part the tangled locks 
of one, and apply the corner of her 
handkerchief to the nose of another, 
while the scissors did alternate service 
as a pointer and an instrument for re- 
moving slivers from little hands, or the 
paring of overgrown little finger-nails, 
while she admonished them not to lisp 
or drawl their words ; her eyes at the 
same time taking full and constant sur- 
vey of allin the room. If, by chance, 
they should light upon an offender, 
she would rise from her little brood, 
and, with a broad, flat ruler in her 
hand, swoop down upon him with 
“Woe to you!” or, “I'll flog you !” 
brandishing her ruler close over his 
head and ears, just brushing his hair, 
till he would think he had been be- 
headed, or, to say the least, deserved 
to be, and that it was only by the most 
dexterous methods of dodging and 
winking and blinking that he had es- 
caped annihilation. Then quietly re- 
turning to her chair, the little ones 
would again fall into their old places 
against the folds of her broad calico 
apron, and continue their explorations 
through the mysterious columns of 
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black and white, on the first pages of 
Leonard's spelling-book. Before re- 
turning to their seats they stood up in 
line and repeated in concert some little 
hymn or poem,—as, 


** How doth the little, busy bee 
Improve each shining hour 
In gathering honey all the day 
From every opening flower?” 
or, 
‘** Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight. 
For ‘tis their nature to: 
But children, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes (etc. ). 


This was an exercise that the chil- 
dren enjoyed exceedingly, and the 
teacher as well. She took great inter- 
est, and exercised considerable taste, 
in selecting and arranging rhetorical 
exercises for the whole school, to 
which one afternoon in every week 
was devoted with pleasure and profit. 
It was not an easy matter in those 


days, to find, in books or papers, just 
the thing for a boy or girl to recite as 
a declamatory exercise in the school- 


room. ‘The floods of papers and mag- 
azines for young folks that abound in 
such things in these days, were all un- 
heard of then, and we were mostly 
confined to the exercises found in the 
school readers then in use. But Miss 
Orr had a large calico bag, the size 
of a pillow-case, nearly filled with 
“pieces” which she had cut from 
papers and magazines, and as a special 
indulgence we were, at times, allowed 
to rummage in that bag to select some- 
thing to “speak.” Some of them 
had become so worn that they were 
pasted upon bits of cloth,and so de- 
faced that we could scarcely read 
them ; but all enjoyed the “speaking 
days,” and the dullest scholar would 
do his best to acquit himself well on 
that day. 

I have no doubt that many a public 
speaker, in or out of New Hamp- 
shire to-day, owes his success as an 
orator, or, perhaps, his ability to speak 
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at all in public, to the early training 
and inspiration which he received in 
that direction as Miss Orr’s pupil. 

My first attempt at “speaking a 
piece” was in her school. Long and 
hard I labored to commit to memory 
the little poem in Zhe Young Reader, 
commencing : 


Mamma! I ‘ve lost my thimble, 
My spool has rolled away. 

My arums are aching dreadfully. 
I want to go and play!” 


When the hour arrived for my deéut, 
I walked out tremblingly before the 
school, and, standing with my back 
close against the door, and my hands 
behind me, rattled it off as fast as I 
could speak the words, swaying my 
body from side to side, keeping time 
to the metrical movement of my reci- 
tation, and scratching the door at 
every movement back and forth with 
the buttons on the back of my pina- 
fore. Miss Orr’s uplifted ruler, as she 
stood facing the school, prevented the 
burst of laughter which doubtless was 


struggling beneath the jacket of many 
an unsympathizing “big boy,” over 
my awkward performance ; and when 


I had finished she smiled (I think) 
and said, * very well,” which sent me 
to my seat flushed from chin to ear 
with the pride of conscious success. 
She afterward told me kindly that I 
had better take the same piece next 
week ; and then she gave me tlie same 
advice for the next week and the next, 
and each time she drilled me, and 
trained me in emphasis, accent, po- 
sition, gesture, etc., etc., unti! the re- 
sult was, that at the end of the term 
this had been my only piece, and she 
had drilled me every week upon it 
without letting me know that I had 
made a miserable failure of it in the 
first place, and she had been all that 
time trying to work me up to a respect- 
able degrec of success. I was to re- 
cite it on the “last day,” before the 
committee and other visitors; for it 
was to be a grand exhibition-day 
all that we had been learning during 
the winter. 
2 
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She particularly tried to make me 
assume, in this piece, a discontented, 
half-crying tone and manner. « In this I 
came far short of satisfying her at any 
of its recitals. But on examination- 
day, when I stood before all those 
strange faces, my voice began to trem- 
ble, and then secing a boy on the back 
seat laughing at me, my throat filled, 
and the very voice and manner which 
she had so much desired, had come 
irresistibly upon me. I drew my 
sleeve across my eyes at the close of 
the first verse, and commenced the 
second. As my eyes continued to fill 
with tears, ] wiped them on the corner 
of my apron and strugyled on through 
the many verses to the end, and hur- 
ried to my seat to cry in real earnest. 
Quietly passing through the rows of 
seats. she came and stood by mine, 
and when the minister was making his 
speech she stooped down, and putting 
her hand on my head, said, “ You 
spoke it just right. Don’t cry.” 

That was enough. I was satisfied. 
If she said it was “just right,” I would 
cry no more,and I was happy. The 
long speeches came to a close, the 
minister made a prayer, the school 
closed, and I crowded with the others 
to kiss the teacher good-by, and have 
my little woolen tippet tied close under 
my chin by her warm hands; and I 
never saw Miss Orr afterward ; though 
I think she continued to follow her 
vocation as a teacher for some years 
after. 

I have written my own recollections 
of her as ateacher. I have drawn a 
somewhat austere picture, perhaps,— 
so she seemed to me; but I believe 
she was a kind and faithful teacher, 
notwithstanding. She had rough ele- 
ments to deal with, and she believed 
with Aaron Hill, and practiced what 
she believed : 


** Tender handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains: 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 

Tis the same with common natures, 
Use ‘em kindly, they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues obey you well.” 
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Only evil-doers were ever thus 
roughly handled by her. No little 
child was allowed to leave the school- 
house, on a rough winter day, until 
she had seen that its cap, hood, tip- 
pet and mittens, were all properly 
adjusted and fastened. She was kind 
as a mother to them, and faithful, I 
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believe, in the discharge of all her du- 
ties as a teacher. She was a some- 
what strange woman—a _ remarkable 
woman—a useful woman. Her life 
was long and well-filled with good, 
strong work; and in her death New 
Hampshire lost a daughter worthy of 
an honorable place in her history. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY WM. H. GARDINER. 


“The association is composed of 
alumni of Dartmouth College and 
those who have been students at, 
received degrees from, or made dona- 
tions to, that institution, in any of its 
departments, resident in Washington. 
Its objects are literary, social, and his- 
torical, and, through such an associa- 
tion, to keep alive an interest in our 
alma mater, and in each other. 

“Each member is urged to be pres- 
ent at the reunion, and all * Lartmouth 
men’ in the city, or within convenient 
distance, are cordially invited to join 
with its members in the pleasures of 
the occasion.””—Annual Circular. 
HISTORY OF THE 

ASSOCIATION, Ot! 

The first thing ever done was the 
issuing of a circular of the date of 
February 18, 1876, calling for a pre- 
liminary meeting, which meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Commissioner 
of Education, February 21, 1876, when 
twenty were present. The organiza- 
tion took place Feb. 28, 1876, and the 
following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Gen. John Eaton, ’54; vice- 
presidents, Rev. Royal Parkinson, ’42, 
and Dr. N.S. Lincoln,’50 ; secretary, 
S. R. Bond, Esq.,’55 ; historian, Gen. 
R. D. Mussey. This same set of 
officers has been reélected at each an- 
nual dinner since the organization of 
the association. 

The first dinner was held March 27, 
1876, at Gray’s, and thirty were present ; 
the second, March 6, 1877, at Gray’s, 
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and twenty-seven present ; the third, 
Feb. 11, 1878, at Gray’s, and forty-nine 
present; the fourth, Feb. 6, 1879, at 
Abner’s, and thirty-three present ; the 
fifth, Feb. 3, 1880, at Abner’s, and 
thirty-nine present ; the sixth, Feb. 16, 
1881, at Gray’s, and thirty-nine pres- 
ent; the seventh, Jan. 18, 1882, the 
anniversary of Daniel Webster’s birth- 
day, at the Hamilton, and thirty-eight 
present ; the eighth, Feb. 6, 1883, at 
Willard’s, and fifty-three present, the 
largest gathering since the organiza- 
tion. 

At the last reunion and supper a 
new set of officers was elected, and 
they are :—President, Prof. J. R. East- 
man, ’62, C. S. D.; vice-presidents, 
Col. George-Kent, ’14, and Sup’t J. O. 
Wilson, ’50; secretary and treasurer, 
F, R. Lane, ’81 ; historian, William H. 
Gardiner, '76; chorister, A. F. An- 
drews, ’78. 

The following is the list of members 
(and those entitled to become such) 
resident in Washington : 

Class. 
1804. *Hon. Isarel P. Richardson, Law- 
yer. 
1814. Col. Geo. Kent, Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
5. *J. M. Brodhead, M. D. (Med. 
Dep’t).late 2d Compt. Treasury. 
1835. Rev. Cyrus 8. Richards, Professor 
Howard Uhiversity. 
1835. tisaac N. Goodhue (partialcourse), 
Lawyer. 
1836. Daniel F. Merrill, Second Auditor's 
Office. 


Names. 





*Deceased. 
tThese members are not now In the city. 











1837. 
1838. 
1841. 
1842. 


1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1844. 


1846. 
1847. 


W. D. Moore, Third Auditor’s Of- 
fice. 

S. M. Bartlett, M. D. (Med. Dep’t), 
Second Auditor's Office. 

Hon. Gardner G. Hubbard, Law- 


yer. 

*Rev. Royal Parkinson. 

Otis C. Wight, Principal Ritten- 
house Academy. 

Moses Kelley (partial course), late 
Cashier Nat. Met. Bank. 

Hon. A. A. Ranney, M. C. from 
Mass. 

Col. J. W. Drew, Post Office Dep't. 

Asa Weeks, Lawyer. 

H. E. Woodbury, M. D., Practic- 
ing Physician. 


1847. S. M. Wilcox, Pension Office. 


1848. 
1849. 


J. Sullivan Brown, Patent Solicitor. 
Emerson Hodges, Second Auditor's 
Office. 


1849. Rev. C. Spencer Marsh, Congres- 
sional Library. 

1850. N.S. Linvoln. M. D.. Practicing 
Physician. 

1850. Rev. David Bremner, Librarian 
Ag'l Department. 

1850. J. Ormond Wilson. Supt of Public 


1851. 


1852. 
1853. 


Isd4. 


Schools. 
Hon. Joshua G. Hall. M. C. from 
N.u 


Gen. Charles E. Hovey. Lawyer. 

W.M. French (Med. Dep't), Treas- 
ury Dep't. 

W.W. Godding, M. D., Sup’t Gov't 
Asylum for Insane. 


ISd4. Gen. John Eaton, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Edueation. 
1854. Gen. R. D. Mussey,. Lawyer. 


ISD4. 


1855. 


J.P. Folsom. Lawyer. 
tHlon. Walbridge A. Field, Judge 
Supreme Court. Mass. 


1855. Hon. Nelson Dingley, jr.. M. C. 
frou Maine. 
1855. 5. Rt. Boul, Lawyer. 


1855. 


1856. 
1857. 


1857. 


. George A. Lyon, Paymaster U.S. 


tJohn B. Sanborn 
Lawyer. 

W. L. Peabody, Pension Office. 

Henry A. Blood, State Dep't. 

F. Hf. Goodall (Scientifie Dep't), 
Second Auditor's Office. 

T. A. Cushing. Internal Revenue 
sureau. 


partial course ), 


~ 
Navy. 


. Capt. A. W. Fisher. Chief Clerk 


Pension Office. 


59. J. H. Hobbs, Pension Office. 


31. M. L. Baxter, M. D. (Med. Dep't). 
Surgeon-Gen.’s Office. 
. J. R. Eastman (Scientific Dep't). 
Prof. Naval Observatory. 
2. N. P. Gage, Teacher. 
Rev. Geo. B. Patch, Second Audi- 
tor’s Office, and Pastor. 
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1862. 


1862. 
1862. 


1862. 


1862. 
1863. 


1864. 
1864. 


1864. 
1868. 
1871. 
IS71. 


1873. 
1873. 


1874. 
1876. 


1876. 


IS76. 


. Addison F. 


IS78 


78. tGeorge F. 


. William 
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tJ. J. Sanborn (partial course), 
Department of Justice. 

Horace 5. Cummings, Lawyer. 

James F. Allen, General Land Of- 
fice. 

Stephen W. Rand, Paymaster U. 
S. Navy. 

C. 8. Brown, General Land Office. 

Henry M. Baker, Lawyer. 

W. F. Harvey, M. D., Physician. 

I. G. Hobbs, Paymaster U. 8S. 
Navy. 

E. E. Meriam, M. D., Physician. 

+Henry C. Bliss, Lawyer. 

Henry A. Hazen, Signal Office. 

Lewis W. Holmes, Pension Office. 

+Henry M. Paul, Prof. University 
of Tokio, Japan. 

tH. D. Lawrence, U. 8. Consul at 
Sherbrooke. 

James R. Freeman, M. D. 

William H. Gardiner, Chief Clerk 
Bureau of Education. 

E. A. Paul, Principal of High 
School. 

William Twombly, Lawyer. 

Andrews. Surgeon- 

Gen.’s Office. 


78. Wintield S. Montgomery, Super- 


visor of Colored Schools. 


. Charles Parkhurst, Pension Office. 
. *William D. Parkinson. 
. A. C. Paul (partial course), Ass’t 


Examiner Patent Office. 
Wingate (Scientific 
Department). 


. E. H. Fowler, Coast Survey. 
. Leonard K. Graves, Surgeon-Gen- 


eral’s Office. 
E. Barrett, Correspond- 
ent Boston Advertiser. 


. L. A. Smith, Bureau of Edueation. 
. tCharles S. Sloane (Scientific De- 


partment). 


. Arthur Sullivan Brown, Law Stu- 


dent. 


. Nathan D. Cram, Teacher. 

. Ephraim G. Kimball, Teacher. 

. Frank R. Lane, Teacher. 

. Francis W. Lane, Patent Solicitor. 
. tEdward N. Pearson, Editor. 


tJoseph G. Chandler. 


. George A. Loveland (Agricultural 


Department), Signal Office. 


. Harlan A. Nichols, Signal Office. 
. C. 8. Clark, Teacher. 

. Walter B. Patterson. 

. Benjamin Phillips. 


tichard Hovey. 


. H. C. Bryan. 

. John F. Clark. 

. Charles E. Thomas. 

. Herbert C. White (Scientific 


De- 
partment). 


5. Samuel M. Wilcox, jr. (Scientific 


Department). 
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Recipients of honorary degrees from 
Dartmouth : 


Hon. Noah H. Swayne, Late Associate 
Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, U.S. Senator from 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Hon. 
Gen. 
Hon. 


Hon. 
J.G. 


N. H. 
E. H. Rollins, U. S. Senator from 


1. 

Justin S. Morrill, U. 
from Vermont. 

Henry F. French, Asst Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

William E. Chandler, Secretary of 
the Navy. 

William 'T. Sherman, General U.S. 

Army. 

Amasa Norcross, M. C. from Mass. 
Ossian Ray. M. C. from N. H. 
Parkinson (now of Cincinnati, O.). 

Patent Solicitor. 

J. R. Dodge, Statistician Agricultural 
Department. 

Ten away from the city 
invited to attend. 

‘There are one hundred and nine 
different persons who are entitled to 
come to the meetings of the Alumni 
Association, of whom eighty-seven are 
members, ten are adwsni residing near 
Washington, eleven are recipients of 
honorary degrees from Dartmouth, and 
one is an honorary member. ‘There 
are classes of thirty-eight different 
years represented by the members, of 
which the class of ’62 has the largest 
number, while the class of 1814 heads 
the list. 

There are sixty-six graduates in the 
city. Of this number thirty are natives 
of New Hampshire, twelve each of 
Massachusetts and Vermont, three of 
Maine, two of Mississippi, one each of 
Illinois, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Province of Quebec, 
India, and Scotland. 

The following items concern the 
sixty-six graduates in this city, bio- 
graphical sketches of whom have been 
prepared by the writer, and sixty-five 
of which appeared in the Boston 
Journal, Feb. 8, 1883. 

In preparing for college five attend- 
ed Kimball Union Academy at Meri- 
den, N. H.; four each the academies 
at Andover, Mass.,and Exeter, N. H. ; 
three each the academies at Pembroke, 
N. H., Thetford, Vt., and Townsend, 
Vt.; two each at the academies at 


S. Senator 


are usually 
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Dover, N. H., Gilmanton, N. H., New 
London, N. H., Sanbornton, N. H., 
Tilton, N. H., Norwich, Vt., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; one each at the academies 
at Waterville, Me., Ashburnham, Mass., 
Byfield, Mass., Easthampton, Mass., 
Groton, Mass., Leicester, Mass., Bath, 
N. H., Boscawen, N. H., Concord, N. 
H., Derry, N. H., Hampton, N. H., 
Hanover, N. H., Haverhill, N. H., Hop- 
kinton, N. H., Laconia, N. H., New 
London, N. H., Wakefield, N. H., Can- 
ton, N. Y., Lima, N. Y., Erie, Penn., 
Barre, Vt., Bradford, Vt., Brandon, Vt., 
Danville, Vt., Derby, Vt., Ludlow, Vt., 
Newbury, Vt.; one each at the high 
schools at Chicago, Ill., Lawrence, 
Mass., Lowell, Mass., Claremont, N. H., 
Manchester, N. H., Nashua, N. H., 
Portsmouth, N. H., Columbia Gram- 
mar Schoo!, New York City. These 
represent forty-eight different fitting 
schools, and eight different states and 
territories. 

Forty-four taught while in college ; 
thirty-three taught after leaving col- 
lege; and eight are teaching now. 
Thirty-four have taught in New Hamp- 
shire, twenty-two in Massachusetts, six- 
teen in Vermont, thirteen in Washing- 
ton, four each in New York, Tennessee, 
and Virginia, three each in Alabama, 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Maine, two 
in Ohio, one each in Indian Territory, 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Mississippi, 
and Wisconsin. 

Thirty-eight are married now, one 
having been married thrice ; twenty-two 
are not married; five are widowers, 
and of one it is unknown whether he is 
married or not. It is not known 
whether five have children or not; 
thirty-three have not any children, 
while twenty-eight have seventy-four 
children in all. 

Thirteen formerly were clerks in the 
various Departments, of whom seven 
were in the Treasury ; two each in the 
Pension Office and War Department, 
and one each in the Land Office and 
Attorney-General’s Office; twenty- 


seven are now clerks in the Depart- 
ments, distributed as follows: Treas- 
ury, eight ; Pension Office, five ; Sig- 
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nal Office and Surgeon-General's Of- 
fice, three each ; Bureau of Education, 
two ; Agricultural Department, Indian 
Office, Land Office, Patent Office, 
Postmaster-General’s Office, and U.S. 
Coast Survey, one each. 

During the late war thirteen served 
in the army and one in the navy. 
Nine have been connected with the 
House of Representatives in various 
state legislatures, while four have been 
connected with the Senate. Previous 
to their present occupations one was 
an Adjutant and Quarter-master Gen- 
eral; one an appointment clerk in the 
Department of the Interior; two are 
cashiers of banks; one a centennial 
commissioner ; one a chaplain of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives ; one chief clerk of the Interior 
Department ; one chief clerk of the 
Pension Office; two city solicitors ; 
one Deputy Collector of Customs ; 
one Commissioner of Sinking Fund; 
one county solicitor; one disbursing 
clerk of the Interior Department ; two 
in drug store business; eight editors, 
or connected with newspapers ; three 
farmers ; one one of the founders of 
the N. H. Historical Society ; one a 
governor ot Maine; one principal of 
the Illinois Normal School ; 


one in- 
spector of Boston Custom House ; 
sixteen lawyers; one manager of a 


manufacturing company ; two mayors ; 
three ministers; one a Paymaster in 
the U.S.Army ; four physicians; one 
Probate Judge ; five professors in col- 
leges ; one register ; one Sanitary In- 
spector; one Speaker of the Maine 
House of Representatives; one su- 
perintendent of copper mines; one 
superintendent of freedmen; three 
superintendents of schools ; one sur- 
geon ; two assistant surgeons; three 
trustees of institutions of learning, one 
of them being Dartmouth ; one U.S. 
Commissioner; one U. S. Consul; 
one U. S. District Attorney; one 
Deputy U. S. Marshal; one water 
registrar, 

The present professions are classed 
as follows, some performing double 
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duty: One chief clerk in Bureau of 
Education; oue chief clerk in the 
pension office ; twenty-seven clerks in 
the various departments; one Com- 
missioner of Education ; one Dean of 
the preparatory department at Howard 
University ; three editors, or newspaper 
correspondents ; ten lawyers; one a 
retired lawyer; three members of 
Congress ; two ministers ; two in Gov- 
ernment libraries ; two paymasters in 
the navy ; two physicians; one prin- 
cipal of Washington high school; one 
professor at the Naval Observatory ; 
three solicitors of patents ; one super- 
intendent of the Government Asylum 
for Insane; one superintendent of 
schools ; two supervisors of schools ; 
eight teachers. 

At the recent reunion and dinner, 
Col. George Kent, ’14, replied to the 
toast: “Karly and later examples of 
the rhyming art in connection with 
Dartmouth,” by reading a hymn and 
ode composed by him for the 4th of 
July celebration at Hanover, N. H., in 
1814; ““A Song of Degrees,” written 
for the centennial celebration of Dart- 
mouth in July, 1869, but not delivered, 
owing to a great storm interrupting 
Judge Barrett just as he commenced 
to read it, and it has never been pub- 
lished before ; a monody, in remem- 
brance of Daniel Webster, the great 
expounder of the constitution, and 
Dartmouth’s most honored son, and 
written for the observance of Webster’s 
centennial birth-day anniversary at 
Dartmouth College, June 28, 1882. 

The following extract from a letter 
written to Col. Kent by Fred. Chase, 
Esq., treasurer of the college, will ex- 
plain how the hymn and ode came to 
light : 


** My Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure 
in sending herewith the copy you desired 
of the Hymn and Ode written by you for 
the 4th of July celebration, 1814. 1 take 
it from a newspaper fragment, which I 
suppose to be the Concord Gazette, &e.” 


{Col. Kent’s contributions will appear in the 
April number of GRANITE MONTHLY.—EpD.] 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARDE. 


When the allotted span of three 
score years and ten has rounded out 
the life of man, he has accomplished 
his life’s work and has made _ his mark 
upon his generation. It is hard to re- 
concile ourselves to the loss of a young 
life, just on the threshold of man’s 
estate, when gifted and full of promise. 
We have to accept the inevitable, and 
to have faith that what is our loss is 
his gain. 

Charles Dudley Warde, known to 
his many friends as Charlie Warde, 
son of the late Hon. David A. and 
Martha (Cleaves) Warde, was born in 
Concord, July 2,1858. The genealogy 
of his father’s family may be found in 
Cogswell’s history of Henniker. He 
received his education in the public 
schools of Concord, and commenced 
the study of law with the firm of 
Leach and Stevens. Inthe fall of 1882 


he entered the senior class of the law 


school of Boston University. The 
following January he returned to his 
home sick, and died February 15, 
1883, in his twenty-fifth year. 

He was a son of whom any mother 
might be proud, loving and true in his 
nature, fond and proud of his family 
and home. In person he was tall, of 
graceful carriage, with a striking, if 
not handsome face, every line indicat- 
ing character, intellect, and soul. 
His tastes were cultivated and refined ; 
in his heart was harbored no mean, or 
petty, or jealousthought. He entered 
heartily into manly sports, and was the 
life of social assemblies. Of fruits 
and flowers, and of their culture, he 
was fond; his appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature and art was innate, 
yet highly cultivated. He was well- 
balanced and temperate in all things. 
Possessed of a sound judgment, he 
was the soul of honor, thoroughly 
trusted and respected by all. In his 
intercourse with the world he was gay, 
light-hearted, affable, polite, friendly, 


popular. Contact with his sunny 

nature made chance comrades his 

friends—and no act of his ever alienat- 

ed a friend. He was fond of books, 

and it was a pet scheme of his to pre- 

pare and illustrate a book delineating 

the beauties of the Merrimack valley. 

Of history, poetry, and biography, he 

was a diligent reader, and he entered 

upon his legal studies with an enlight- 

ened mind, strong to overcome the 

many difficulties of the profession. 

His love for his native city was strong, 

and her material interests were very 

dear to him. His future was closely 

interwoven with the future of Concord. 

Poor boy, his hopes, lofty and noble, 

his ambition, his plans, are over now. 

His family grieve and mourn for him ; 

his friends lament his loss ; the world 

wonders again at the inscrutable dis- 

pensations of Providence. Had he 

lived he must have made his mark 

high upon the roll of honor and use- 

fulness. We were friends, and this 

slight tribute is offered to his memory. 

Stricken down in the battle our friend is 
at rest, 

Far removed from the conflict, the tur- 
moil of life, 

And at peace the great heart which beat 
true in his breast. 

His ennobled endeavors withdrawn from 
the strife, 

He has joined the grand army of those 
gone before ;— 

In the pride of young manhood and vig- 
orous youth, 

He has crossed the dark streamin to the 
opposite shore, 

A young knight, undismayed, a brave 
champion of truth. 

His exalted ambition, each grandly 

drawn plan, 

Laid aside. with a sigh for his hopes un- 
fulfilled ;— 

Did he have no regrets, he were more 
than a man— 

He accepted the fate which the great 
Father willed. 

Will his friends left behind consolation 
receive 

From the promise of life unto all who 
believe! 
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BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


I find in an old history the following 
paragraph: “The colonization of this 
country originated either in religious 
versecution carried on in England 
against the Puritans and other denom- 
inations of Christians, or in visionary 
schemes of adventurers, who set out 
for the new world in quest of settle- 
ments, or in pursuit of gain. It was 
the former cause which peopled the 
colonies of New England; it was to 
the latter that the colonies of Virginia 
and New York owe their origin.”’ 

But, succeeding Raleigh’s disastrous 
early attempts to found settlements in 
what is now North Carolina, there pen- 
etrated to the northwestern part of that 
state a few families who sought relig- 
ious freedom like their prototypes of 
Plymouth. Of these colonists the 
greater number were French Hugue 


nots, the remainder being Scotch Pres- 


byterians and Irish Protestants. Many 
of the men were cadets of noble fami- 
lies, and with them, as with the heads 
of families, came a handful of retainers 
faithful to their masters. 

The fortunes common to all colonial 
settlements were borne by these peo- 
ple ; their men fought, governed and 
died, their women endured, as has 
been the fashion of the world since 
time began, but still the children 
thrived and grew to the stature of their 
fathers, and their widening lands were 
tilled by their increasing families of 
slaves. The descéndants of those in 
service who came from the mother 
countries straggled over the slowly 
growing villages and passed at last 
into the class familiarly known as 
“Redjohns,” or poor whites. The soft 
climate and productive soil fostered 
habits of improvidence, and languid 
though ardent temperaments, and it is 
not strange that an old inhabitant may 
find it in his heart to doff his hat with 
exquisite courtesy, you may be sure, 


to the hurrying world, while he prefers 
to stand still and only see it hasten 
through the years. 

This region, then, is The Land of 
Nod, the country where stoves are an 
innovation, and wide-throated  fire- 
places, with veritable heartli-stones, 
rule the roast; where people send 
produce to market in great road- 
wagons that are often out for weeks ; 
where farmers carry or send their grain 
to mill on horseback if they may, but 
if they may not, on any other thing 
that can be induced to bear the bur- 
den, with small regard to gender or 
style ; where the tenderest beef is sold 
for six cents a pound, and the most 
respectable mutton for eight cents ; 
where eggs are always ten cents a 
dozen, and chickens fifteen cents 
apiece ; where cattle wander at will, 
and pigs wax fat on the mast; where 
graceful deer, clumsy bear, and lithe 
panther still range in the forest prime- 
val ; where poverty is purely pictorial 
of costume, and exploded notions of 
caste still smolder among the natives ; 
where simple religious faith holds pres- 
tige, and hymns are still deaconed out ; 
where cmoke from the chimneys of 
hospitable homes soars skyward un- 
frightened by screaming steam-eagles, 
and where there is a post-office yclept 
Lovelady. 

But sparkling streams smile adown 
broad fertile fields, and the austere 
grandeur of guarding mountain peaks 
gives majesty to the picture, while 
over all the soft deep blue of the 
southern sky holds the glowing “Heart 
of Day.” ‘The Land of Nod has been 
rarely explored by pleasure seekers ; a 
few artists, whose eves have drawn 
beauty from these wild haunts of the 
dryads, to charm blasé citizens, hav- 
ing been almost their only frequenters, 
aside from their scattered inhabitants. 
Down the east stretches the beautiful 
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valley of the Yadkin, whose terraces 
are adorned by the picturesque homes 
of planters formerly owning hundreds 
of slaves. Whether, in order to be 
picturesque, one may be trim, or not, 
one must leave an open question, but 
it is true that things are not altogether 
“shipshape” in the Land of Nod ; and 
the prevailing lack of trimness is not 
to be attributed wholly to the disturb- 
ances of the late civil war, since even 
in the best of the old times, to which 
regretful reference is sometimes made, 
the tendency ofthe population was not 
progressive. The people cling to the 
customs of their Scotch, English, and 
French ancestors, and while a refresh- 
ing minority give evidence of having 
been born in the morning, the majority 
seem to have preferred the post- 


prandial season, as would certainly be 
natural in the Land of Nod. 

City-bred Yankees might be sur- 
prised at the many old-fashioned ways 
common in this section of the country, 
and once practiced in New Hampshire. 
Imagine water, for the use of a large 


household, brought from springs in 
pump-logs, or on the head of some 
lithe, straight negro, and nobody seem- 
ing to regard such an arrangement as 
inconvenient. Dishes must be washed 
on the table, and the water therefrom 
flung wherever the flinger listeth. For- 
tunately the houses are usually well 
drained in the natural and safe way of 
setting the buildings on high land, 
which is easily done, since there are so 
many gentle slopes whose feet give 
fields excellent for cultivation, and 
whose summits afford sites for dwell- 
ings. Nodites first, however, hunt a 
spring of good water; then they pro- 
ceed to erect the many buildings ne- 
cessary to comfortable southern life, in 
the neighborhood of the spring. The 
Nodding housekeepers do not buy 
enticing and ornamental little boxes of 
what purports to be ground spice, ef 
cetera; they buy, for instance, pepper- 
corns, and somebody must grind them 
in a ponderous iron mortar with a 
correspondingly heavy pestle ; many 
other articles, which innocent Yankees 
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are prone to purchase at the grocer’s, 
are quite disdained by the ladies of 
Nod who will not tolerate adulteration 
in their ample store-rooms. 

Kerosene is believed by many Nod- 
ites to be an invention of the devil, so 
old-fashioned lamps, filled with oil or 
lard, assist candles in placidly making 
darkness visible, while in the families 
of quality their great silver candlesticks 
of ancestral value give nearly as much 
radiance to a supper-table as do the 
lights which they support. I regret to 
say that many an old piece of silver 
went to help support “our army.” 

Negro servants are necessarily hired 
to a large extent, but many good house- 
servants have been evolved, so to 
speak, from the class known as poor 
whites. ‘The evolution has been ac- 
complished through the patient care 
of the mistresses, who are almost with- 
out exception gentlewomen and sincere 
Christians. Indeed it would be hard 
to find a community where earnest 
faith in some creed is so much the 
rule as in the country of which we 
speak. 

Of the blacks not in service many 
have fallen into the idle and improvi- 
dent ways natural to the race. Per- 
haps one out of fifty keeps his cabin 
tolerably free from leaks, his rail or 
brush fences up, and his cattle in fair 
working condition, while his wife and 
children assist him to cultivate the 
land which he has hired from his old 
master, and which he hopes to buy 
sometime. Of those who have at- 
tempted a course of study their teach- 
ers agree in saying that up toa certain 
point they are promising scho‘ars ; but, 
beyond that stag® prozress seems 
barred to them, save in occasional in- 
stances. Undoubtedly the negro does 
as well as would the white man who 
had emerged from the same condition 
with the same precession of circum- 
stances. 

There is a class in the Land of Nod 
somewhat like the farmers of the 
north living far from railroads. Absence 
of northern school system has caused, 
I think, in a measure, a lack in this 
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class for the thirst for reading, the 
craving for knowledge, which is charac- 
teristic of its fellow in New England ; 
but the Southerner is nevertheless 
sharp in a bargain, and industrious, 
and many have acquired a compe- 
tency. Speaking of a bargain reminds 
me of an incident; waiting for the 
mail one day, ina post-office at the foot 
of a spur of the Blue Ridge, I amused 
myself, as women will, by observing 
whatever there was to be seen; a 
peculiarly pert-looking mule appeared 
at the doorway, and a mountain woman 
alighted therefrom ; among sundry arti- 
cles with which the mule was laden there 
came to view a monstrous cheese of 
yellow beeswax. The postmaster, who 
was also the storekeeper, lifted the 
wax, indented it with his thumb-nail, 
smelled ‘t, and finally weighed it, then 
coolly broke it in two. Rage filled 
the woman’s hard face and choked 
her speech ; the cheese was filled with 
ashes! Perhaps justice should oblige 
me to say that the storekeeper was so 
nearly a Yankee as to have been born 


in Pennsylvania. 

Although the traditional Yankee, 
without doubt, is to be found in New 
England, it was never my fortune to 
behold him until he appeared to me in 


the mountains of North Carolina. He 
whittles and whistles, wears remark- 
able trousers and as remarkable a hat, 
a queer coat, untied or half-tied shoes, 
and has the face narrow, long and 
sharp-featured, with the quick, keen 
eyes, crowned by lank, light hair; he 
is as sharp as he looks, but is still 
somewhat opposed to railroads, think- 
ing that with them his dozen mules, 
with great road-wagons to match, 
would be at a discount; but if a 
railway were extended from Yadkin 
valley through Patterson to Boone 
(the county seat of Watauga), thence 
across the houndary to meet a line in 
East Tennessee, then indeed he might 
find his strong teams thoroughly useful 
in carrying, to meet an eager demand, 
his butter, cheese, luscious fruits, 
sweet and healthy grains, his young 
and well broken horses and cattle, his 
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mutton and beef, his poultry, his soft 
furs, and his magnificent lumber to the 
waiting steam-car. For lack of such 
facility of transportation this marvel- 
ously fine country awaits its destiny. 
Both physical and social atmospheres 
are eminently congenial to the habits 
of those young northern families who 
go out, now-a-days, from their birth- 
places to seek new homes. Here is 
a charming and excellent climate, free 
from agues, excellent water, the most 
productive of soil, unsurpassed scen- 
ery, no trouble of consequence from 
insects, and no political disturbance. 

Its botanical possessions are pecu- 
liarly rich, and one would be surprised 
at the amount of its medical exporta- 
tions. ‘There is hardly a known min- 
eral but may be found here in proit- 
able quantity, and from the presence 
of flexible sandstone it is inferred that 
diamonds may lie perdu among these 
mountains as well as in those of Geor- 
gia. 

It must be admitted that, in default 
of diamonds, glittering drops are man- 
ufactured in the mountains, as fatal to 
the brain as is said to be the moon- 
shine which has given them a name, 
and while the moonshiners would 
ordinarily be peaceable folk enough, 
the thought of a revenue officer is to 
them like flint to powder. 

Only the strictest sense of duty 
sworn to would lead the United States 
soldier in search of the mysteries of 
the mountains. The service, looked 
at outside of its unmistakable duty, 
seems almost as mean as the sin, and 
only too often results in crippling and 
death. When the government can 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
then indeed their manufacture will 
easily cease. 

We visited one morning a warehouse 
in Caldwell county, to which the 
smaller produce of the Boone road is 
brought, and whence it is shipped to 
Raleigh. The agent of the firm con- 
trolling the business took us first to 
the top story of the building, where 
were monstrous bins of grain from 
which funnel shaped passages allowed 
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the grain to slide into sacks tended 
and weighed by a young fellow of 
seventeen, who in old times would have 
been well on the way to “ William and 
Mary’s,” or possibly Yale, it might 
even be Harvard, but who now was 
finding a way to go into business and 
make money. 

Similar receptacles for live geese 
feathers filled an apartment, and were 
likewise empted of their fluffy contents. 
The funny part of the plucking of the 
geese, by the way, was illustrated 
many years ago in //arfer’s Magazine, 
by Porte Crayon (Gen. D. H. Strother 
of Virginia). 

On a floor below we found all man- 
ner of dried fruits about to be shipped 
north, seeds in countless variety, of 


which one of the most costly was 


lobelia, its price at that time being six 
dollars per pound ; roots of all shapes 
ever devised, ginseng especially every 
where present ; honey in abundance ; 
hops, and the flowers of the white ever- 
lasting. from which Nodding women 
who dislike hops make yeast where- 


with to leaven their bread. 

Another room held furs from all 
things that wear it, a comical contrast 
being shown by an enormous black 
bear-skin from the corner of which was 
suspended the skin of the tiniest of all 
moles, its hands being left on, and giv- 
ing one a sudden painful sense of the 
helpless pathos of its morsel of life. 

The cellar of the warehouse held a 
profusion of dairy produce, and all 
these things had been brought from 
the mountains in the most laborious 
manner. 

If no wagon could come from “up 
Mulberry,” the surest footed mule in 
the neighborhood might have brought 
its load; and where no mule could 
pass the hunter himself, in his fringed 
deerskins, the long rifle on his back, 
the pistol in his belt, and the knife in 
his boot-leg, might have brought to 
market the skin of the great bear he 
had fought and conquered. 

“Can we ride to your place by the 
Purifoy Gap?” we asked an old hunt- 
er, one day. He hesitated a moment, 
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then said, “Well, yer mought, if yer an 
old rider and a moughty good un, and 
if yer horse war raised up yereabout.” 
That meant that if he could do it we 
could try it. We asked, “How about 
Coffee Creek road?” “Thar, now 
thar’s a moughty bad road; you uns 
mustn’t ‘low to ride up Coffee Creek ; 
if yer do, yer’ll never come down.” 
So, not being the crows that fly, we 
did not go. But to Watauga, and 
across the mountains into East Ten- 
nessee, there runs an old turnpike 
road, and on this ancient friend one 
may travel as he will, if only he be not 
too much inclined to haste, and if he 
be strong of loin as well of heart, with 
an ever present faith that the all-wise 
Father will not withdraw him from this 
world until his work therein is done. 
So one may cheerily ride, he may 
camp on top the Black, he may come 
down by way of the little church of 
Valle Crucis, and worship there, fortu- 
nate if he happen on a Sunday of the 
kindly Bishop’s ministration, and for- 
tunate, too, to see how his and _ his 
neighbors’ ancestors went to church, 
since the good people here go to church 
in well appointed carriages, if may be ; 
but, if needs must, mounted on a 
good horse or stout mule that can 
carry double or even treble, with soft 
lambs-wool for a seat, while, should a 
side-saddle not be available at the mo- 
ment, any sort of a saddle, or none at 
all, will serve the lithe mountain girl 
who can spring from the ground to 
the back of her steed. 

Still coming down, one may stop at 
Fairview where he can see the springs 
of six rivers which flow respectively 
into the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and 
Mexico, and into the Atlantic ocean, 
while twenty-seven mountain peaks 
surround him closely, and there lies a 
little way from him Blowing Rock Gap, 
a thousand feet deep and wonderful 
to see. 

Down the valley one may spend an 
evening that will make him dream he 
is in the sa/on of a modern Madame 
Récamier, although he is simply in the 
manor house of a Davenport, a Gor- 
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don, a Graham, or a Lenoir, with, 
however, a brass lock on his bed-room 
door that came from France in the 
seventeenth century, and with a man- 
tel in the room most curiously carved, 
high and narrow, oaken and _ black. 
Perhaps the clapboards outside are of 
oak and beaded at the edge laborious- 
ly by handiwork, and the great hinges 
of the door were beaten into shape by 
a stalwart arm two hundred years ago. 
On the verandah encircling the house 
a half-dozen couples may promenade 
abreast, and the many little buildings 
that cluster about make the place 
seem like a small village. 

Careful serving and exquisite cour- 
tesy make the sojourner a happy soul, 
unless care follows him from the sad- 
dle, and he goes to his bed to find it 
piled high with soft blankets, fine 
linen and the downiest of pillows, 
while the room is enchanted by an 
open fire glowing behind the fretwork 
of the fender. 

Caste is present in this country, but 
respectability is respected, and repre- 
sentatives of the first quality are seen 
gracious ‘and kindly at the infarings 
of the farmers. With the advancing 
years the intelligence of both classes 
broadens and deepens until one may 
believe that they may sometime meet 
naturally on the common level of hu- 
manity and Christianity. One does 
not expect ignorance and education to 
assimilate, even though the mutual 
feeling be one of thorough kindliness 
and of respect for abilities which are 
indisputable. 

Wakened from morning sleep by the 
horn of the hunter and the baying of 
his hounds, one is reminded of the 
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novels of the late lamented Anthony 
Trollope, and in fact the whole tone 
of life in the Land of Nod is curiously 
like that depicted in the most soporific 
of those books. ‘To hunt the deer and 
chase the fox is the unfailing amuse- 
ment of Nodite gentlemen, down to 
the six year old Luys, while an occa- 
sional bear hunt up the mountains 
adds an element of danger to spice 
the fascination. The late dinner and 
the lively evening conversation, varied 
by music and games, with—if I must tell 
it—a monstrous punch-bowl well filled, 
or great bowls of egg-nog, finish to his 
satisfaction the hunter’s day. 

But the fields are well watched in 
the season of growth, and it is only 
now and then that some ne’er-do-well 
leaves his crops to the careless super- 
vision of the black people, who work 
well, as a rule, only under intelligent 
direction, just as is the case with the 
majority of white laborers. 

The opening chapters of Miss Wool- 
son’s “For the Major,” now being 
published in Harper's Magazine, give 
a charming revelation of a society 
startlingly like that in certain portions 
of the Land of Nod, the fair and 
peaceful country that awaits with quiet 
eagerness the coming of people who 
will make it blossom with homes for 
whose needs field, forest and stream 
are ready to give of their abundance, 
while the full earth shall open its vast 
stores of precious stones and pure 
gold. To develop the remarkable re- 
sources of the Rip Van Winkle state 
there are needed three things, i. e., 
money, electricity, and Yankees; the 
third being given imply the first and 
second. 
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BY CLARA CLAYTON, 


The stage route known as the For- 
est Line, extended from Nashua to 
Charlestown, N. H., forming a con- 
necting link in the line from Boston to 


Saratoga, and was one of the most 
famous in the state for many years. 
It was founded in 1833, and continued 
unbroken till the scream of the steam 
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engine drove from the hills and valleys 
the crack of the stage-driver’s whip. 
To most of the quiet towns along this 
line, the arrival and departure of the 
stage was the most interesting event of 
the day. To be at the post-office or 
tavern at that hour, was to know who 
had come to town, who was leaving, 
who had a letter, and, if you chose, 
where the letter came from,—matters 
of no small moment in those days of 
slow news-gathering, before shipwrecks 
and railroad accidents, murders, sui- 
cides, bank robberies and _ star-route 
trials had become every-day occur- 
rences among us. 

Well do I remember the childish 
enthusiasm with which we children 
were wont to proclaim to every body, 
within the reach of our voices, the 
tidings “ Zhe stage is coming!" at 
the first sound of the rattling wheels 
in the distance. 

That was a day to date from, when, 
after a severe snow-storm, the stage 
tipped over just below our house, and 
some half dozen or more men and 
women came in to warm themselves, 
while the stage and horses were set 
right, and made ready to proceed to 
the tavern, a distance of a mile anda 
quarter. Nobody was hurt. We chil- 
dren received many pleasant words 
and some pennies from the good- 
natured passengers, and, altogether, it 
was the one interesting and _ thrilling 
event of ha? season at least. 

At another time, when the snow lay 
so deep that the plows, in breaking 
out the roads, had cast up a ridge on 
each side some four or five feet high, 
so that turning out, by heavy teams, 
was quite out of the question, except 
in certain favorable spots where the 
snow Jay thinner, or some previous 
track had been made, the stage sud- 
denly stopped in the level road across 
the plain just above our house, then 
moved a few paces on and stopped 
again, proceeding in this way till quite 
beyond our sight, a distance of more 
than half a mile. This was such a 
fine piece of road that the horses 
generally struck into a Lrisk trot on 
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reaching it, and, therefore, their very 
slow and hesitating movements on that 
day, gave rise to many speculations 
and conjectures, among inquiring 
minds, until it was found that this trav- 
eling institution, of man’s cunning de- 
vice and invention, had been intercept- 
ed and impeded in its progress by a 
traveler of much more ancient origin. 
This was a small, fur-clad_ individual 
belonging to the genus Mephitis Amer- 
icana. Complexion black, with two 
white stripes extending the length of 
his body ; head terminating in a some- 
what sharply-pointed nose, neither Ro- 
man nor Grecian in profile, and carry- 
ing above his back a graceful, bushy, 
black-and-white plume, as a signal of 
his strength. He took the middle of 
the road, marching in front of the 
United States mail with an air of con- 
scious security, receiving every intima- 
tion of impatience from those in his 
rear with the coolest indifference. 
There was a stage-load of men—*“ lords 
of creation’”—mighty to will and to 
do, and six horses beside ; but this lit- 
tle creature, smaller than the fur-gloved 
hand of the driver. was mightier than 
they all! His Afephitisship having, 
by virtue of possession, first right of 
way, thus deliberately maintained it at 
his own creeping pace, against the shiv- 
ering and impatient travelers, until they 
reached a farmer’s door-yard, where 
they found a chance to turn out and 
leave him at a properly safe and re- 
spectful distance. 

Many years later I chanced to be a 
stage passenger on the day following 
a long snow-storm. The snow jay two 
feet deep ona level. The day dawned 
bright and keenly cold, with a wild 
north-west wind which filled the air 
with the newly-fallen flakes, piling 
them into miniature mountains across 
the road in some places, and leaving 
it bare for rods in others. The stage 
was well filled with passengers, and 
drawn by six stout horses. As the 
round-faced driver drew the lines 
over the backs of his ready roadsters, 
we had only a parting glimpse of the 
swiftly receding objects about us, for 
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we were literally flying over the road, 
diminishing in velocity, however, as 
the hills became more frequent, and 
the drifts larger and harder, until we 
reached a place where the road is 
flanked by a steep, ascending bank, 
forty or fifty feet high on one side, and 
on the other a declivity of a hundred 
feet or more descending almost per- 
pendicularly to a river gulch below. A 
rail fence ran on the edge of the em- 
bankment, to protect teams from driv- 
ing off. The snow had blown across 
this place, completely covering every 
mark of road or fence, making one 
steep slide from the top of the bank 
above, to the bottom of the precipice 
below. 

The horses were walked slowly, for 
the stage tipped more and more to one 
side. ‘The men, one by one, got out 
and walked by the sides to hold it in 
position—plunging, like the horses, 
deeper and deeper into the snow 
at every step. Then we heard bells 
from behind us, and a sleigh drawn by 
a poor, lame, dirty, white horse, and 
containing two men, both of whom 
had the appearance of having “‘tarried 
long at the ,” well, perhaps it was 
only Baldwin ar ples, or their juice, but 
something certainly had given a most 
exaggerated color to their noses, and 
size to their tongues. 

The one who was driving called out 
with an oath, demanding a chance to 
go by. Our driver answered that we 
could not turn out till we had passed 
that drift, and advised him to be a little 
more patient. The man would not 
listen to reason, and, after indulging in 
more oaths, he hit his poor nag— 
already covered with frost and steam 
from over-driving—a sharp cut, and, 
shouting “Ye’re makin’ us late to a 
weddin’, and this ’ere’s the feller that’s 
got to be there to be married,” at- 
tempted to pass us on the lower side. 
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This, of course, was impossible ; for 
by this time every stage passenger, ex- 
cept three ladies, was wading through 
the snow, holding the stage to keep it 
right side up, so steep was the road at 
that place for a distance of sixty rods 
or more. ‘The poor old horse, urged 
on by lash and tongue, gave a few des- 
perate plunges alongside of us, and 
then, over went horse, sleigh, driver, 
and bridegroom, down the steep bank, 
rolling together—legs, arms, harness, 
buffalo robe, shafts, runners, hats, 
boots, and red noses—each in its turn, 
“above, below, betwixt or between ”’— 
as the revolving mass presented its 
alternating portions to our view. When 
almost at the bottom of the abyss they 
struck a small tree with such force 
as to sever the horse from the sleigh, 
and arrest the whole caravan in 
its progress, settling the two men 
firmly in the snow, bare-headed, 
some distance apart, in the attitude of 
“stump speakers,” and leaving the buf- 
{alo robe with a part of the harness on 
the tree, while the sleigh spread itself 
in different directions, and the old 
horse lay quietly on his side as if he 
enjoyed the pasture better than the 
road. Whether the poor creature ever 
arose from his snowy bed, I never 
knew, or whether the aforementioned 
wedding was seriously delayed on ac- 
count of this untoward accident to the 
groom ; for we were only able to pull 
ourselves through the drift with the 
greatest difficulty, and could do noth- 
ing for their relief. 

It is to be hoped that both, the im- 
petuous Jehu and the prospective 
bridegroom, profited by this most ex- 
cellent opportunity for cool reflection, 
and that their precipitate plunge into 
the valley of humiliation had the effect 
to make them soberer if not wiser 
men. 
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JEREMIAH MASON'S LAW ARG UMENTS. 


BY GEORGE W. NESMITH, 


Hon. Jeremiah Mason was a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
in December, A. D., 1820, and 
while standing in the gallery, we heard 
him state the proposition that in his 
experience he knew of no “tle law 
cases. ‘That all alike, whatever the 
amount involved might be, turned 
upon the same golden hinges of jus- 
tice. And it was sometimes as diffi- 
cult to ascertain the true merits of a 
case, or trace the accurate boundaries 
of right and wrong, where only five 
dollars might be involved, as where 
thousands were at stake. The ques- 
tion then pending before the House 
referred to the amount of litigated 
claims of which a certain court should 
by law have jurisdiction. Now at the 
January term of the superior court in 
Merrimack county, in A. D. 1824, 
Mr. Mason argued a cause with much 
ability, where only three dollars was 
claimed by his client, and the evidence 
presented difficulties he could not 
solve to the satisfaction of the jury. 
It was a just appeal, wherein one 
Crossman, an inn-holder in the town 
of Andover, was original plaintiff; and 
one Lowell, a schoolmaster of Salis- 
bury, wasdetendant. Bothsides prose- 
cuted this case with much zeal. We 
state the facts as briefly as .possible : 
In the winter of 1822 Lowell was 
teaching school in his native school 
district on Raccoon hill in Salisbury. 
On one Saturday his neighbor, Kezar, 
who had some business to transact in 
West Andover, proposed to Lowell to 
convey him in his sleigh to the same 
place, together with another young 
man, about eighteen years of age, 
whose name we do not recollect. In 
the course of the afternoon the three 
called at the plaintiff's inn. Lowell, 
according to the custom of the times, 
being a passenger, felt bound to treat, 
and called for three drinks accordingly. 
In payment he delivered a bank bill to 
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the bar-keeper, and here commenced 
the dispute. The plaintiff's bar-keeper 
was a young man about twenty years 
of age, and testified in substance that 
it was a three dollar bill, and that he 
found himself unable to make the 
change, and returned it to Lowell with 
the request to get it changed; that 
soon afterward the plaintiff, Crossman, 
came into the room, and took the bill 
from Lowell, and returned the balance 
due him. He testified further, that 
after retaining the bill for six or ten 
days, it was ascertained the bill was 
counterfeit, and that within two weeks, 
in company with Crossman, they called 
upon Lowell and tendered the bad bill 
to him, demanding good money in re- 
turn. Lowell refused to take it back, 
avowing he never had the bill, and 
that it was a good two dollar bill which 
he had let him have. Such was the 
plaintiff's testimony. The defendant’s 
testimony was from Kezar and _ the 
aforesaid young man from Salisbury. 
Kezar said after the bar-keeper returned 
the bill to Lowell, he delivered it forth- 
with to him, requesting his aid. He, 
Kezar, examined his own money, and 
found himself unable to change it, 
and soon returned it to Lowell. He, 
was positive it was a “wo dollar bill. 
Could not tell of what bank. It look- 
ed like a good or genuine one, though 
he did not pretend to be a good judge 
of money. ‘The other Salisbury boy said 
he did not have the bill in his hands, 
but then understood from the conver- 
sation had in his presence between 
Kezar and Lowell, that the bill passed 
to Crossman by Lowell was a two 
dollar bill. He also stated that Cross- 
man finally came into the room and 
took it from Lowell and took pay for 
his liquor, and gave back the change 
to Lowell. 

At that time the law did not allow 
the parties to the suit to testify. Hon. 
Ezekiel Webster had commenced this 
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action, and assisted in its manage- 
ment. Parker Noyes conducted the 
defence. Mr. Mason complimented 
him for the ability of his argument. 
The case was submitted to a very 
intelligent jury, of which Hon. Isaac 
Hill was foreman, Jeremiah Pecker, 
Esq., of East Concord, was second on 
the panel, and Joshua Fifield, Esq., of 
Salisbury, was No. 3. Fifield knew 
the parties and witnesses. The ver- 
dict of the jury was for the defendant. 
The Exon. rendered on the verdict 
had the effect of breaking up Cross- 
man, and he soon removed away from 
this part of the state. It was nota 
very profitable suit for Lowell. He 
remarked to us, in reference to this 
case, ‘that he fought against imposi- 
tion in defence of his character and 
for victory.” 

At a later stage of this term we lis- 
tened to one of the most able efforts 
of Mr. Mason which distinguished his 
long career at the bar. It was in be- 
half of two medieal students, who 
were indicted by the grand jury for 


digging up the body of a young lady 
in the town of Northfield in this county. 
The case naturally gave rise to much 


excitement and public interest. On 
the part of the government the prose- 
cution was managed by Geo. Sullivan, 
then attorney-general, with signal 
ability. ‘There were giants on the 
earth in those days.” ‘The facts dis- 
closed by the evidence in the case did 
not show the body in the possession of 
the respondents, or that they had been 
recognized by any one as having been 
connected in digging up the body. 
The body was not actually removed, 
as the parties engaged in digging it up 
were actually frightened away by a 
person who happened to pass by the 
grave-yard at the time the digging 
was going on. The government relied 
upon the “racks of a horse and wagon 
traced on the highway some miles 
westerly of the grave-yard, and driven 
by the respondents. On this evidence 
of the state Mr. Mason strenously 
contended that the offence charged 
was not fastened upon his clients with 
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sufficient legal certainty, and claimed 
that a strong /ga/ doubt existed whether 
the respondents had in any way parti- 
cipated in the transaction, arguing that 
there was a total want of positive evi- 
dence in the case, and if the jury con- 
victed at all their verdict must be 
founded upon weak circumstantial evi- 
dence. And here he launched forth 
his argument with great power and 
effect upon the impropriety and great 
danger of fixing crime upon a party 
by the proof of mere circumstances 
sO vague, uncertain and disconnected, 
as were here relied on by the state. 
Mr. Mason’s argument was earnest, 
cogent, eloquent, skillfully dissecting 
the evidence, and commanding the 
close attention of the jury and the 
large audience that filled the court 
room. He cited from memory a 
number of cases where the verdicts 
of juries had proved erroneous, and 
the innocent had suffered, when relying 
alone upon this guadty of testimony. 
He referred to the Bourne case in 
Rutland, Vt., where the two Bournes 
had quarreled with a neighbor, and 
had in a severe conflict thrown him 
into a cellar and fled. The neigh- 
bor not appearing the next day, 
the inference was the Bournes had 
killed their victim and secreted his 
body. The Bournes were tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hung. 
But a short time before the execution 
was to take place, the supposed dead 
man appeared in Rutland alive. 

Again to show the danger of resort- 
ing to this kind of testimony, he quot- 
ed the case in England where two men 
met, when excited by angry, malicious 
feelings, in a retired place and fought ; 
one being armed with a pitchfork killed 
the other and left the dead body and 
the bloody pitchfork near it, and re- 
turned to his home. A third party 
passing that way, soon afterward, finds 
the dead body and pitchfork, and takes 
it away with him. He is found with 
the bloody pitchfork in his possession, 
is tried for the murder, convicted, and 
hung. The guilty man upon his death- 
bed confesses the crime, but too late. 
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With the statement of these and 
other similar cases, he pressed home 
the dangers of conviction, and warned 
the jury not to offend in like manner. 
His strong appeal had the effect to 
divide the jury, and no verdict was 
rendered at that term. We subse- 
quently heard Mr. Mason argue a 
number of legal cases, both to the 
court and jury, but we never knew 
him to exhibit so much active pas- 
sionate feeling and animation, so much 
energetic action, and such rapid utter- 
ance of keen logical argument as 
were shown by him on this occasion. 
A short time before he arose to address 
the jury, he had a lively encounter with 
the attorney-general, in which both 
sides indulged the use of severe lan- 
guage, such as was not often employed 
by these gentlemen. The dispute 
arose upon some question about the 
admission of evidence. It was under 
the influence of the warmth and ex- 
citement of this occasion, when his 


passions were roused to an uncom- 
mon extent, united with the great im- 
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portance felt in the case, when he 
arose and put forth his whole energies 
and his lion’s strength into that de- 
fence. It is not singular or strange 
that he should have carried with him 
a number of the most intelligent jury- 
men. 

Mr. Mason’s personal appearance 
was very imposing. His height was 
over six feet and six inches. His 
weight about two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds. His uncommon size 
naturally attracted the wonder of be- 
holders. His arguments to the jury 
were never tedious, always command- 
ing their close attention, being remarka- 
ble specimens of plain, clear, direct, 
comprehensive, logical reasoning, gen- 
erally addressed to the understanding 
rather than to the passions of the 
hearer. He presented clear ideas 
aptly and forcibly expressed. He 
managed well an unwilling, untruthful 
witness. In. his quiet and easy way 
he would: turn such a witness inside 
out without letting him know what he 
was about. 


THE CLOUD. 


BY E. P. 


DOLE. 


I saw a bright and solitary cloud, 
Above the mountain peak, mid-way in heaven. 
Within its coverlet of snow-white folds 


A cherub lay. 


The sun-beams, deathly cold, 
In mocking splendor, played upon the cloud. 


The sun went down; a fearful night came on; 
The storm fiends raged in fury, and their king, 
The mighty Sarsor, icy wind of death, 

With all his hosts. assailed the cloud, and strove 
To kiss the cherub’s lips. 


In vain! The cloud, 
That seemed so frail a breath would dissipate, 
Was stronger than the web of fate; it was 
Divine; it was the mantle Innocence. 


* The above verses are a re-publication, having been written in the author’s school days.—Ep. 

















